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THE CHRISTIAN PROGRESS OF A GENERATION.* 


THE invitation to speak to you came late. I was not willing to 
decline it; but I could have wished more time to make my accept- 
ance of some use. Let this be my excuse if, instead of bringing 
light, I shall be found to be the author of confusion. 

I understand this to be an experience meeting. It may even 
be expected that the chief speaker should say a word about him- 
self; at all events, I shall make no apology for bringing to you 
what is little more than a few leaves from my autobiography. 

Let me recall a delicious summer’s evening, thirty-six years 
ago come July, when I made one of the company which was gath- 
ered in the chapel of the Cambridge Divinity Hall to hear an ad- 
dress by Ralph Waldo Emerson to the graduating class of the 
Theological School for the year 1838. My own undergraduate 
course in Harvard College was just closing; it was my purpose to 
begin my studies in the theological department of the University 
with the opening autumn; and, as you may suppose, I was an © 
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eager listener to a discourse which was singularly bold, and made 
no small stir at that time. Hinting very plainly at much which 
was negative and destructive, it was also rich in moral and spirit- 
ual affirmations ; and, whilst it awakened grave anxieties in the 
minds of the elders, the young men were greatly moved by the 
words of the speaker. Under the first impression of the discourse 
it seemed to me that, if I should carry out my purpose of theologi- 
cal study, 1 should be preparing myself to be one of the last of 
the New England ministers ; for, however I might be fascinated 
by Mr. Emerson’s words, I could not suppose that the old sacred 
office would long continue to be exercised in a community which 
had come to be of his mind as to sacred things: the preachers 
must presently become with him lecturers and essayists. History 
makes rapidly in our day, but it has not made so rapidly as that ; 
for, as I have said, nearly thirty-six years have come and gone, 
and I suppose that I am as likely to find a successor in my paro- 
chial charge as my predecessor was: indeed, Mr. Emerson, who is 
still, according to my record, a member of First Church, is 
reported to have said that my congregation by their style of 
church architecture have put back the cause of Liberalism at 
least forty years, which is considerably more than my time. 

And I have recalled this experience of my opening manhood be- 
cause the thing which I then feared has not come to pass; but, on 
the contrary, has been put much farther off by that very tran- 
scendental movement, as we called it, which was then assuming 
such formidable proportions. I have recalled this experience be- 
cause I wish to say to you how much more real, positive, and sig- 
nificant our religion has become to me in the light of this very 
movement. I wish to say, as one who would acknowledge his 
honest debts, that the positive side of that very transcendentalism 
was precisely what the Unitarianism of my childhood needed ; and 
that, strange as it may seem to one who looks only at the surface, 
I owe it to this that in my small way I have always lived and 
labored as a conservative amongst liberals, — not so pleasant a posi- 
tion in any times as a liberal amongst conservatives. The tran- 

*scendentalists helped to make it plain that Christianity must be 
more than a miraculously confirmed Deism; that it never lives 
long in any generation merely as ancient history ; that, indeed, the 
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Divine Providence has provided no place here on earth for the un- 
speakable gift save in the minds and hearts of living and growing 
men. 

And when I compare the Christian generation which is passing 
away with the Christian generation which is coming, the increase 
of Christianity as it lives in the minds and hearts of men is some- 
thing marvellous. Spite of all that is said, and in a sense truly 
said, of skepticisms and infidelities, our religion becomes more real 
in our world every day ; more and more it is seen to be at once the 
root and the offspring of humanity, not to be sought for or shut up 
in any little corner of man’s history, and so grand in its substance 
that we may be much at ease as to its accidents. Let me in a few 
words, and only in the way of hints and suggestions, remind you 
of some of our most modern gains or recoveries in the understand- 
ing and use of our religion. 

I. And I hold it to be an immense gain that we have come to 
look upon our religion as a ministry of the Spirit; to understand 
that, in the beginning, the gospel was not taught from a book, but 
was committed by faithful lips to faithful men who might speak as 
they should be moved by the present God. We have found that 
Christianity possessed and pervaded the world to which it was 
given, passing from heart to heart and from mind to mind like 
sparks amongst the stubble: that the Christian body, with its in- 
dwelling spirit, is older by a score of years at least than any por- 
tion of our New Testament records; and that Jesus, whilst he was 
careful to gather a living society, and to sow in the hearts of men 
the seed of the word, made no direct provision for those writings 
which were sure to be in due time a part of the fruit of the spirit. 
So far as they relate to any moral and spiritual facts, the Scrip- 
tures of our religion have not fallen below the old estimates of 
them ; but the sense which many now cherish of the inspiration of 
the Christian church formed no part of the heritage of our gen- 
eration. We did not see, as we now see, how saturated the world 
presently became with Christianity. That is the real explanation 
of the difficulty we find, and always shall finf, in making up our 
New Testament canon. Plainly the line between the canonical 
and uncanonical was not so significant in the second century as it 
is to the modern Protestant. The early Christians could hardly 
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say who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether Paul or Apollos, 
or Clement or Barnabas ; they were uncertain about the authorship 
of the letter attributed to James; they have left very little testi- 
mony in support of their statement that Peter was the author of 
even the First Epistle which bears his name, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to place historically the pastoral epistles of Paul; but what 
matters it, they seemed to have said, the spirit plainly breathed 
through those words; let them stand instead of some which Paul 
wrote, but which unhappily have perished, — a strange fate, by the 
way, for a sacred book, if it be indeed what a sacred book is 
commonly held to be! Our earliest Christian literature, as we 
have been led to study it, has brought before the eyes of this gen- 
eration, as somehow it did not before the eyes of our fathers in 
these churches, a living, growing, organized, efficient community, of 
which this literature is not the cause, but the fruit; the faiths, hopes, 
charities, are already there ; the little books, when as tracts for the 
religious times they come to be written, rather describe these facts 
and take them for granted, and refer to them incidentally, than 
argue for them, as when Paul in writing to his Corinthians assumes 
the rising of Jesus as a thing notorious and by them unhesitatingly 
received, and only wonders that with such a persuasion they can 
say, as so many of them did, that the dead rise not. 

And when we pass from the Epistles to the Gospels, and are 
surprised to discover that writings so weighted with the immortal 
words of Christ, and with facts of his life so precious, should be at 
the same time so unmethodical and fragmentary, and only tell the 
least part where we long to hear the whole, —old prophecies 
where we look for recent facts, — and imply all along a knowledge 
on the part of the reader which the written page nowhere supplies, 
the explanation is found in our reviving persuasion of an unwritten 
word, committed by the living God in Christ to living witnesses, 
apostles, evangelists, pastors, teachers, sons and daughters of con- 
solation, not wanting long in any considerable city or village of that 
redeemed world. Moreover, what was true in the beginning is 
true now and will b@ forever true, — true in the new fruits as in 
the old, with only this reasonable qualification, that the Scriptures 
and other instrumentalities which are needful in the beginning of 
a great spiritual movement may not again be demanded for the 
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renewal and guidance of this movement in after-times. If we 
hesitate sometimes about the old affirmations as to one and another 
book of our New Testament canon, it is only because the author- 
ship is in doubt, and we would put first those who were nearest to 
the Lord. In the beginning of the new creation, as of the old, God 
said, “‘ Let there be light! and there was light,’’ and this before 
the light was gathered into certain particular stars and shone out 
from great orbs. The letter was killing us; the spirit came again 
to give us life. We had our Scriptures, and they were read in 
our synagogues every Lord’s day; but, as George Fox said to 
Cromwell, we had lost the spirit that wrote them, and were in the 
condition of certain Eastern communities that are said to possess 
astronomical tables which they are wholly unable to construct and 
scarcely are able to use. It has been a great gain to find that 
Christianity was never meant to be in the keeping of the collators 
of manuscripts and the makers of grammars and dictionaries. 
The word goes forth from the mouth of God, not from any con- 
vent on Mount Athos or monastery on Mount Sinai; it proceeds 
from hearts never cold, by lips never silent ; day uttereth it unto 
day and night unto night. The records are not the society. The 
constitution is not the polity. By one spirit we are all baptized 
into one body. We all eat the same spiritual meat and we all 
drink the same spiritual drink. Of too many of our New Eng- 
land churches of the last generation it might have been said, 
They have heard of Lardner and Paley, but they have not heard 
that there is a Holy Ghost; they hear and see through the ears 
and eyes of a people more believing than they, they have no share 
in the gospel which is the Revelation of the thoughts of many 
hearts. Thank God, we are again his people. 

II. As it has been with the church, so has it been with him 
whom we revere as the Head of the Church. There has been a 
great gain during years which have seemed to some only years of 
doubt in our conception of the Divine in Jesus. As the more 
thoughtful Trinitarians have been steadily leaving behind the 
Trinitarianism which set forth as the Saviour of the world a 


God who is simply personating humanity, but is not really hu- 
man, so the more thoughtful Unitarians have been steadily leay- 
ing behind a Unitarianism which set forth as the Saviour of the 
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world a superhuman man. We are coming together from all sides 
in a Christianity which sees God in the man Jesus, and so has 
faith and hope in God. It has been a surprise and an offence 
sometimes, when it ought to have been a relief to us, to find that 
the humanity of Jesus was intensely real; that God took our na- 
ture upon him and not some angelic or preter-nature; that our 
Master was a veritable man, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, one capable of growing in wisdom as in stature and in favor 
with God and man, one whose knowledge was limited, one who 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered, who was weary 
at the well, who lifted to God a human heart in piteous human 
cries for help. The Unitarian of the former generation had lost 
this reality of Jesus almost as much as the Trinitarian who had 
lost it altogether. We have been reminded, sometimes very un- 
graciously, that our Jesus could not be found in the Gospels. We 
have been compelled by pitiless realists to see him in his human 
limitations, and to restore to him his proper human personality. 
We have admitted, somewhat reluctantly, that it is even more 
reverent to take his own word for what he was than to substitute 
our own fond imaginations. We see that, however strange it may 
be, he did love and fear and hope and believe and rejoice and 
mourn as aman. But what may well have seemed to some at first 
a loss, turns out to be a gain; for this man Jesus will not, though 
they call it blasphemy, and threaten his life, yes, and take it, with- 
hold from us the mystery of God in him, or bate one iota of the 
marvellous self-assertion which assures us that, unless we stand in 
the presence of a madman, God has come at last fully into the 
light of a human consciousness. This is what we wanted. The 
light shines clear now, from that human face, and the revelation of 
Divinity is the glorification of humanity ; we see that what is im- 
possible for man is possible tm man when God is with him. Be- 
tween God and man there is no moral incompatibility. It is ac- 
cording to our highest nature to be sinless. It is according to our 
highest nature to overcome evil. The hiding place of Divine 
power for our world is found in a sweet, simple humanity. In 
creation God impresses us strangely as striving to create and only 
at last succeeding. It is so in redemption, and Christ is his suc- 
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cess, and since Christ is Son of Man it is success for man. God 
finds us in him. 

In this recognition of God in Christ there is rest with large com- 
panionship even of those who may speak more freely than we see 
cause for speaking of much which is commonly held to be essential 
in letter and form. That testimony of Jesus to a being penetrated 
and possessed by the Infinite Life of love cecumenizes the world, 
becomes man’s religion ; the seed of Divine Life is planted in the 
soil of earth. How much the Incarnation may have carried with 
it in the earthly life of Jesus may not yet have been fully ascer- 
tained : much less it may seem to some of you than to me. Hap- 
pily five or six books in the New Testament, certain epistles of St. 
Paul, have escaped all questioning, and they point to this won- 
drous mystery of God in Christ with a clearness which cannot be 
obscured. They disclose a kind and amount of faith in Jesus, a 
measure of discipleship which lifts the Master who has called it 
forth into heavenly places. He has indeed done as the Jews 
charged ; though not in their sense of the words, being a man, he 
has made himself God ; and the clearer and more real you present 
his humanity, the more resplendent is the essential brightness of 
the Divinity as it shines in his life. And here there is room to 
add that when the Incarnation is once accepted and verified the 
story of Jesus as evangelists have. told it, and as it was received in 
the early church, is no longer incredible. In face of all skepticism, 
one to whom God in Christ has certified himself waits, confident 
that the marvels of nature will be seen to be only counterparts to 
the marvels of spirit, hoping meanwhile that he who said, “ If ye 
believe not me, believe the works,” is equally ready to say, “ If ye 
believe not the works, believe me.’’ 

III. I find yet another gain in the necessity which is laid upon 
us in our religious times to accept our religion chiefly as a new 
life in our souls and our world. We are coming to a more intelli- 
gent and deeper apprehension of the old teaching that God took 
upon himself not simply the nature of one man Jesus, but the na- 
ture of all men, our nature. It was at least the beginning of the 
consummation of that deepening purpose which runs through the 
ages, Jewish and Gentile alike, — only in the Jewish dispensation 
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more conspicuously, —so wondrously hidden at times, and then 
coming into more light, until at last the day dawns and the day-star 
rises in our hearts, and it is the Lord’s Day evermore. We un- 
derstand Christianity not as contained and in some sort concluded 
within a few months of the Lord’s ministry, but as a step forward 
and upward in the education of man which is never to be retraced, 
a continuous fatherly act of God. It is a failure save as it goes 
on, save as it is reproduced ; a failure when it becomes memorial 
and commemorative. It is an abiding Incarnation. What the 
word was in Jesus the word is in the church. Our religion is the 
mind of Christ in us. It is the spirit which he has given us. As 
it spake by the prophets, so now it speaks in us. Had he in his 
transcendent way a consciousness of God, we are to have this con- 
sciousness in our humbler way, still seeking to sit down with him 
in heavenly places, and to be lifted by the Divine Grace into 
his perfect light. Our Christianity must speak in the present 
tense. It must create new words, forms, and methods. It must 
be able to say, “I know.’ It must keep alive the old sacred 
dialogue between God and man. Its God must not be the Un- 
known God. It must find not seven sacraments only, but seventy 
times seven. It is, says Novalis, “‘ the capability of everything 
earthly to become the bread and the wine of a divine life.’’ It is 
a line of light threading the ages. It makes all things new. It 
is a treasure which is committed to an earthen vessel: the vessel 
may suffer harm, but the treasure is safe. God comes to stay. 
God comes to create. 

And it is very satisfactory to note that our Christianity as it be- 
comes less traditional and more experimental, less theoretic and 
more living, recognizes afresh its mission as civilizer and human- 
izer of society. Starting from a higher plane, finding us in a way 
Christian, it seeks ways more excellent. It is no more content 
with things as they are than were the missionaries who carried 
the cross amongst the nations of Northern Europe. It takes up 
the great Sermon on the Mount as it fell from the lips of the 
Teacher, and refuses to have it regarded as akin to the dream of 
a republic which Plato dreamed. It does not despise prophesy- 
ings. It has much to say in the spirit of the Master about human 
affairs. It claims that there may be such a reality as Christian 
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legislation, that business and pleasure are to be consecrated, that 
Christianity is to be the life of all our living: it does not compli- 
ment the next world at the expense of this world, but holds this 
world to be convertible. What we call church work, a kind of 
Christian activity scarcely known in my childhood, is the begin- 
ning of this new embodiment of Christianity ; it is sure to lead on 
and out, to bring us into contact with labor questions and amuse- 
ment questions and education questions, and all the various prob- 
lems of every day life that are plainly too much for the mere 
economist, and which can be solved only as we are indeed one 
body in Christ. St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, Lanfranc, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were hospital builders as well as preachers 
and theologians. The first artists, artisans, horticulturists were 
monks. Many of us can remember when a house of worship was 
of no use save as a weekly gathering ‘place for what was called 
divine service. Now our chapels and vestries are often open 
through the entire week, and filled with workers bound in the 
spirit to finish on earth the work which Christ only began, and to 
fulfill his promise, ‘“‘ Greater things than these shall ye do, because 
I go to the Father.” 

Now I do not say that the religious movement of our day has 
been only and altogether into that light which shines more and 
more unto the perfect day. It has often been no easy task in our 
time to: add manliness and knowledge to faith, to recognize every 
accredited fact even though for the time the admission might 
seem fatal to some cherished religious conviction. Truth was 
never a cheap thing; there are religious times when all the evi- 
dence seems to be against the predispositions of our diviner nature, 
and faith is more than ever the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not only unseen but darkened. Nevertheless 
the treasures of our religion have more and more rewarded Chris- 
tian discipleship. Is it not noteworthy that Dr. Furness, after a 
life-long study of the Four Gospels in the freest possible fashion, 
finds no more authentic histories in all literature? As I review the 
years, — years of struggle though they have often been, —I am 
sure that I should have greatly erred if, yielding to the impressions 


of that summer evening address, I had turned myself out of the 
. 
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Christian church, and entered upon the good fight of faith as a 
free lance. 

Be in no haste my friends to do anything of the sort. When 
Goethe was a very young man he was tempted to commit suicide, 
but reflected that suicide was something which would bear to be 
put off, which indeed, whilst it could be done only once, could be 
done at any time. When he knew more of this life on earth he 
liked it better, and was willing to live to a good old age, and at 
last would not hear any one talk about dying. Be sure you under- 
stand the thing you are parting from. In abandoning Christianity 
not without stir, there are those who are abandoning what they 
know less about than almost anything else. I speak not of all; 
God forbid; most intelligently and earnestly some disclaim our 
faith; but for the most part these are better Christians without 
knowing it than many a so-called professor. The temptation to 
turn one’s self out of doors comes far more frequently from difficul- 
ties about the evidence of Christianity than from any intelligent 
discrediting of Christianity itself. A spiritual diagnosis of the self- , 
doomed outlaw would give as its result, “* Evidence on the brain.” 
As our religion has often been presented, it is so meagre and so 
powerless that no endorsement of prophecy or miracle could make 
us think it divine. A divine thing ought to be known for divine 
without superscriptions. When it has all been made to mean little 
or nothing, when it has been comfortably explained away, when its 
fires are all safely covered, why bring proofs of it? What of it 
if itis true? Do not go away from God in Christ, because you 
cannot at once accept all that your fellow disciples tell you about 
the outward accompaniments of that wonder. Affirm the miracle 
as its stands forth in history and is verified to your own heart, 
though you may hesitate about what are called somewhat narrowly 
the miracles. Wait with Thomas those eight days until what the 
church calls the Octave of Easter, and the blessed presence shall 
bring from your lips also the adoring words, “ My Lord and my 
God.’’ In the recognition of the mystery of the Incarnation as 
seen in the life of Jesus and in the life of Christian humanity, I 
find a confession which leaves room for the broadest churchman- 
ship. In so grand a faith one can keep open house for all who 
will come. By their hearty recognition of God in Christ not a few 
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are kept in the churches which are accounted orthodox, even 
though they have gone as far as any in rationalizing, and the free 
handling of the letter, and they honestly belong where they are ; 
because through their one grand persuasion they are more in com- 
munion with the church of Christ spite of all their doubts and 
heresies, than with those whose doubts and heresies are unrelieved 
by this Christian experience. Indeed, I can well understand that 
there are divines who might startle us with their freedoms, —yes, 
give even to us a new sensation in that way, — and yet would feel 
more at home in one of the old communions, and in the use of the 
old liturgies, than in fellowship with an altogether orthodox Uni- 
tarian with his jot and tittle Unitarianism of a singularly gifted 
and miraculously accredited Teacher. Happy are they who are 
adding knowledge to faith, and not reversing the process; who are 
carrying on the inevitable rationalizing in the faith and comfort of 
One who for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven 
and was found in fashion as a man. It is the faith which makes 
the freedoms of such men as Stanley and Jowett as harmless as 
the freedoms of those from whose minds this conviction has de- 
parted are threatening and dreary. Show me a man who is mas- 
tered by our Divine Lord, and therefore calls him Master, and I 
shall put no questions to him; I shall remember to forget to ask 
any questions about him: I shall only pray that what are grounds 
of faith to me may become objects of faith to him; and that by 
our doing the will and work of Jesus more and more all things 
that are written concerning him may, for all of us, become signifi- 
cant and helpful and a part of the Holy Gospel. 


Rurvus EL tis. 
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Spiritual Gifts. 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


“ Whenever can there be a church that is not a church of gifts? No 
man can make himself; still less can a church. Zhe Sfirit in all its 
universality is the professed gift of the New Jerusalem ; the spirit, hymn- 
ing all praises, lifting all hands in prayer, that cast forth all demons ; 
blessing all labors ; healing all sorrows ; speeding all arts ; piercing all 
veils, and catching the reflex of its Lord in all sciences ; opening heaven 
and hallowing earth ; the Spirit to do more than can be written, is the 
offer of the Lord to his Everlasting Church.” — Dr. Garth Wilkinson, 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 
— Tennyson. 


Tue church recognizes and even authoritatively maintains the su- 
pernatural in the origin of Christianity ; she stoutly defends spirit- 
ual gifts demonstrated in power by the Apostles and other believ- 
ers in the Primitive Church; but strenuously denies them as facts 
or possible facts at the present time, asserting that such gifts were 
special and temporary, and have long since passed away with the 
necessity for them. This rejection— for denial is rejection — of 
spiritual gifts as a permanent endowment of the church, argues, 
to my mind, a sad failure, on the part of the church, to compre- 
hend Christianity as a spiritual life, and so power; for life is 
power by so much as it is life— a power which, moving upon a 
plane higher than that of physical force, may legitimately subor- 
dinate the latter to its requirements. 

As a matter of fact, we must indeed confess that these “ gifts ”’ 
are lost, not indeed wholly, but for the most part, to the church, and 
being lost to her consciousness they are denied by her intelligence. 
Fully aware that the power for such demonstrations is gone, its 
absence is attributed to its withdrawal by God; and because it is 
not, she affirms it cannot be, even will not permit it to be, at least 
as an orderly manifestation of the life of the church. 

Power is not a thing of times and places, but of conditions and 
relations. Spiritual power is an attribute of that spiritual relation 
and condition, which Holy Scripture terms faith — a soul turned 
open and receptive towards God. In such a condition and rela- 
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lation we hold that the wisdom of God, the mightiness of God do 
flow into a man, and flowing in must flow through him in demon- 
strations of light and power, live he in the first century or nine- 
teenth, or any age. ‘True, if such an one has been taught to dis- 
credit supernatural “ gifts,’’ such as “ healing,’’ ‘ prophecy,” 
“ tongues,’’ &c., the consciousness of such a power may not be 
quickened in him, and the demonstrations of the spirit through 
him may be only in the direction of heavenly order as manifested 
in the good man’s life; and this indeed has been, and is the or- 
dinary manifestation of faith in the church; only the illustrations 
are so rare, that she exerts comparatively but little power even 
in this direction." 

Spirit is superior to matter ; hence spiritual laws are superior 
to material. Spirit being conjoined to matter, as in man, it ought 
not to be regarded as incredible that spiritual law should subordi- 
nate and rule the lower law according to man’s spiritual require 
ments. Faith is regnant in spiritual life, and so must be in all 
lower realms of life; she speaks the mind, she wields the power 
of Deity, and all things do her bidding. Universal principles 
embrace all particulars; general laws embrace and subordinate 
specific laws ; the higher forms of life enfold and rule the lower ; 
it is therefore no more unscientific than it is heretical to maintain 
that spirit may and does, at times, lay itself in marvelous power 
upon the material order of things. 

Material law is but one — and that the lowest because the ulti- 
mate — realm of law in the great system of laws which pervades 
the universe, and hence we should even expect to see the inter- 
vention of superior law, at times, since man as a spiritual being 
has so many interests in common with the spiritual world, and the 
spiritual world with man. It is evident however that such inter- 
vention, even when it overrules the more familiar processes of na- 
ture, is not to be regarded as contrary to, but as being truly in 
accordance with law, only it is law whose ordinary and continued 
operations are not apparent, and hence cannot be scientifically 
formulated. The Infinite ever expresses himself in accordance 
with eternal principles, and laws are simply the procession of 
divine energy in the direction of those principles. Hence God can- 
not act contrary to law, since that would be to act contrary to him- 
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self and argue mutability in the Divine Mind. When there is a 
more general and higher development of spiritual life, and by con- 
sequence a clearer apprehension and diffusion of spiritual truth, 
then will it become evident that all forces and phenomena are the 
expressions of an Infinite Mind harmonious with itself, that laws 
are but words to express God in action according to principles as 
eternal as the Infinite Mind, —hence that all causation is centered 
and resides in the spiritual world, and its phenomenal results in 
one direction will be no more marvelous than in another, and the 
miracle will disappear in the steady and uniform processes of 
known law. The term “ supernatural’? —in the sense of super- 
physical — is not, as yet, however, to be discarded, since it gives 
distinct expression to a truth which we cannot yield, — namely, 
that while the effects or phenomena are upon the plane of mun- 
dane nature, the cause is without and above that plane —a fact 
which science denies, skepticism refuses to accept, and supersti- 
tion holds by an unintelligent assent to authority. So much as to 
the scientific statement of the question. 

Scriptural authority on this point seems to me both plain and 
sufficient. 

In the last chapter of St. Luke it is recorded that our Lord, 
even after he had “ opened their understanding that they might 
understand the Scriptures,’ bids his disciples, “ Tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high,” 
a promise whose fulfillment came in a “ mighty rush’’ of heavenly 
influence, which broke into the church in the marvelous manifesta- 
tions of Pentecost. In St. Mark also, our Lord, after giving to 
his disciples the “ Great Commission,” goes on to declare, “* These 
signs shall follow them that believe ; in my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 
These are among other “ gifts’? enumerated by St. Paul as the 
heritage of the church: “ And God hath set in the church first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues,”’ 
all of which excepting “ miracles,’’ “ gifts of healing,’’ and “ di- 
versities of tongues,’ are still held by the church to be a perpet- 
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ual bestowment ; but it is difficult to see on what ground she re- 
jects the one class of “ gifts’’ while she accepts the other, since 
they both come with exactly the same authority. Indeed the 
words “ hath set” would seem plainly to fix the discarded “ gifts ” 
as permanently in the church as those which are recognized by 
her as perpetual. All having been bestowed together, and at the 
same time, and by the same authority, all must remain together ; 
or all may be excluded. 

In the analogy also which this same apostle draws between the 
church and the body, he speaks of these “ gifts,’’ as being as es- 
sential to the full expression of its life as the different members 
are to the full expression of corporeal life ; “‘ to one is given, . . . 
the word of wisdom ; to another, the word of knowledge; . . . to 
another, faith; . . . to another, the gifts of healing; . . . to an- 
other, the working of miracles ; to another, prophecy ; to another, 
the discerning of spirits ; to another, diverse kind of tongues; to 
another, the interpretation of tongues ;”’ given by the same spirit 
“to profit withal.’’ Nor were these “ gifts,” confined to the 
apostles and prominent individuals in the church, —“ these signs 
shall follow them that believe,’ — they were the common heritage 
of all believers, and have continued more or less exceptionally in 
the church from that time to the present, often abused by Romish 
policy, and always regarded as, at least, disorderly by the ortho- 
dox bodies of Protestantism. Now if these “ gifts’? are “to 
profit withal,’’ — are for the edification of the body of Christ, 
both their abuse and rejection must prove, as indeed they have, 
detrimental alike to the temporal and spiritual well-being of the 
church. Power abused insures so much damage ; power gone, so 
much influence is gone ; and by so much as evidence is lacking of 
the Indwelling Spirit and the spiritual world, by so much is the 
confidence of belief impaired. These results are wofully apparent 
in the churches, and present an alarming indication of the deca- 
dence of faith. She has lost that bold and nobly confident spirit 
which comes of faith in her mission. She is timorous and shuffling 
towards science, and time-serving towards the world, and by con- 
sequence is fast losing the respect of both ; she stands up straight, 
steady and self-respectful at no one point, but is giving back some- 
what all along the line of revelation before the pressure of ration- 
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alism or expediency. Her present attitude towards science on the 
subject of Prayer confirms this statement. 

A year or so ago there appeared an article in “* The Contem- 
porary Review’’ in which was proposed a scientific test of prayer. 
The specific proposition is as. follows: ‘ That one single ward or 
hospital, under the care of first-rate physicians and surgeons — 
containing certain numbers of patients afflicted with those diseases 
which have been best known, whether the diseases are those which 
are treated by medical or surgical remedies — should be, during 
a period of not less, say, than three or five years, made the object 
of special prayer by the whole body of the faithful, and that, at 
the end of that time, the mortality rates should be compared with 
the past rates, and also with that of other leading hospitals, simi- 
larly well managed, during the same period.” This proposition, if 
we may judge from the number and nature of the replies it has 
called forth from every quarter, seems to have both startled and 
alarmed the church. There is an evident, even feverish and im- 
patient desire on the part of theologians to evade the honest issue 
of such a proposal. There is in none of the “ replies’? —I can 
speak only of such as have come under my own eye — the least 
evidence of a bold and manful faith. ‘ All with one consent be- 
gan to make excuse,’’ some in one form and some in another, but 
all alike agreed in refusing to entertain for a moment a proposition 
so “ reckless,”’ so ‘* blasphemous,” so “‘ stupid.” We see even in- 
telligent and reverent Free-thinkers and Theists coming to the res- 
cue of the Orthodox, and fejecting the test as offering a legitimate 
solution of the question at issue. A strangely mixed and confused 
sound of protesting voices is in our ears, and we scarcely know to 
which we should give our attention ; one objects to the “ test” 
on the ground “ that it presupposes a certain constraint exercised 
upon God ;”’ another, because it “is not consistent with the method 
and laws of God’s spiritual kingdom ;’’ another, because it would 
be a “ profanation of the affections ;”’ another, because “ prayer is 
often answered (?) by contraries;” another, because “it is a 
challenge to God ;’’ another, because the “ scientific method fails 
in the domain of the emotions ;’’ and yet another, because “ we 
are to look for no other results to prayer than those which come of 
its reactive influence.’’ Here surely are objections various enough 
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and some of them forcibly enough put against the exact terms of 
the proposal, but we can only regret that they are not pertinent 
to the heart of the question which lies within the letter of the 
proposition. Science simply asks to be certified of the efficacy of 
prayer, and if her proposition is not satisfactory to Christians, 
they should promptly offer an acceptable substitute, instead of 
spending their strength and temper in useless debate and crimina- 
tion. 

It is however quite evident that the church, in her unbelief and 
timidity, dare not put to a practical test the plainest and simplest 
words of the Master himself; and if she cannot stand up straight 
and firm upon his word, where can she stand, and how long? No 
exegetical finesse, no beauty of sentiment, no grace of rhetoric, 
no boisterous declaration of faith can avail, or even shield us from 
the contempt of our opponents, some of whom are noble, fair- 
minded men — the foremost and best thinkers of the age. There 
is indeed no escape; we must either meet the issue squarely, or 
give up prayer in its ordinary sense, —‘“‘ making our requests 
known to God,’’ asking “ good things’ of our heavenly Father, 
and reject our Lord’s explicit declaration, “ All things whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive,” and many 
others to the same effect, namely, that prayer insures the response 
of the divine will in the particular direction of faith’s asking. 

Prof. Tyndall, in a short article which we find in “ The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,’’ taken from “* Tha Contemporary Review,” 
gives a remarkably lucid and exact statement of the issue between 
science and Christianity on this point, and, I think, we must con- 
fess that he — unbeliever as he is in regard to one of the most 
precious truths of Christian consciousness and experience — here 
manifests a serene and gentle courtesy of spirit which should re- 
buke many of his orthodox opponents. He says that — 


“The bone of contention at present is the physical value of prayer. ... 
I would simply ask any intelligent person to look the problem honestly 
and steadily in the face, and then to say whether, in the estimation of 
the great body of those who sincerely resort to it, prayer does not, at all 
events upon special occasions, invoke a Power which checks and aug- 
ments the descent of rain, which changes the force and direction of 
winds, which effects the growth of corn, and the health of men and cat- 
tle —a Power, in short, which, when appealed to under pressing circum- 
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stances, produces the precise effects caused by physical energy in the 
ordinary course of things. To any person who deals sincerely with the 
subject, and refuses to blur his moral vision by intellectual subtleties, 
this, I think, will appear a true statement of the case. 

“It is under this aspect alone that the scientific student, so far as I 
represent him, has any wish to meddle with prayer. Forced upon his 
attention as a form of physical energy, or as the equivalent of such 
energy, he claims the right of subjecting it to those methods of examina- 
tion from which all our present knowledge of the physical universe is 
derived. And, if his researches lead him to a conclusion adverse to its 
claims — if his inquiries rivet him still closer to the philosophy enfolded 
in the words, ‘He maketh his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain upon the just and upon the unjust, ’—- he contends only 
for the displacement of prayer, not for its extinction. He simply says, 
Physical nature is not its legitimate domain. 

“This conclusion, moreover, must be based on pure physical evidence, 
and not on any inherent unreasonableness in the act of prayer. The 
theory that the system of Nature is under the control of a Being who 
changes phenomena in compliance with the prayers of men is, in my opin- 
ion, a perfectly legitimate one. . . . It is a matter of experience that an 
earthly father, who is at the same time both wise and tender, listens to 
the requests of his children, and if they do not ask amiss, takes pleasure 
in granting their requests. We know also that this compliance extends 
to the alteration, within certain limits, of the current of events on the 
earth. With this suggestion offered by our experience, it is no departure 
from scientific method to place behind natural phenomena a universal 
Father, who, in answer to the prayers of his children, alters the currents 
of those phenomena. Thus far theology and science go hand in hand. 
... 1 therefore urge no impossibilities, though you constantly charge me 
with doing so. I do not ever urge inconsistency, but, on the contrary, 
frankly admit that you have as good a right to place your conception at 
the root of phenomena as I have to place mine. 

“ But without verification, a theoretic conception is a mere figment of 
the intellect, and I am sorry to find us parting company at this point. 
The region of theory, both in science and theology, lies behind the 
world of the senses, but the verification of theory occurs in the sensible 
world. To check the theory we have simply to compare the deductions 
from it with the facts of observation. If the deductions be in accord- 
ance with the facts, we accept the theory ; if in opposition, the theory is 
given up. A single experiment is frequently devised by which the 
theory must stand or fall.” 


Here we have a plain, reasonable, reverent statement of the 
case, and of the attitude of science. It is quite evident that in 
this gentleman we have no “ insolent blasphemer,’’ “ skeptic,” or 
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“ scoffer’’ to deal with, but a courteous, fearless, truth-loving 
man. Such men the church can neither blind by raising a cloud 
of theological dust, nor intimidate by never so great an outcry of 
abuse. ‘They will continue to question and seek so long as there 
is a doubt to be removed or a secret thing to be discovered, and 
let all fearless lovers of truth bid them God-speed. The world is 
much indebted to men of this sort,— doubters, protestors, deniers, 
— we give and take with all such, receiving quite as much, per- 
haps more, at times, than we impart. Instead therefore of regard- 
ing them as our natural enemies and endeavoring to silence them, 
we should look upon them as, in an important sense, our best help- 
ers and teachers, since he only who differs from me can be of any 
assistance, — the man who agrees with me “adds nothing in con- 
ference.” 

We should therefore be ashamed te meet such a man in other 
than in a frank and hospitable spirit. We must say to him, Pro- 
fessor, you are quite in order; your purpose, if not the form of 
your proposition, is entirely legitimate. If prayer can and does 
set in motion physical forces or their equivalent, and produce 
physical results, you as a physical philosopher have a perfect right 
to ask for the facts in evidence. And we doubt not but that his 
rejoicing would be none the less than ours in the forthcoming of 
such evidence. 

The whole question turns upon fact. If prayer has been an- 
swered there are facts to show. If it is thus answered to-day, 
there are and must be facts in evidence ; and if so, why refuse to 
bring them out into unquestionable light ? If we believe, as we 
most assuredly do, that the prayer of faith can “ heal the sick,” 
why shrink from placing the ministry of faith by the ministry of 
science, that we may demonstrate to the world, in practical results, 
the superior value of the former ? 

But before we consent to do so, we must understand mutually 
what we are about. It is quite impossible for one to deny that 
the Bible teaches that prayer is answered, without denying, at 
once, the generally received idea of prayer, the plainest inferences 
from and the literal meaning of the texts bearing on this subject. 
The instances recorded in Holy Scripture of answers to prayer 
can neither be discarded by the biblical critic nor explained away 
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by the theologian. There they stand, and will forever stand as a 
rebuke to the faithless church of every age: Jacob, Moses, Elisha, 
Hezekiah, Daniel, bequeath to us no doubtful testimony on this 
point. In the New Testament also we see an angel, in answer to 
prayer, opening the prison doors of St. Peter; this same apostle 
sent to Cornelius in answer to prayer, and yet again the same 
apostle restoring the dead Tabitha to life by prayer. Then too we 
have the plain and oft-repeated declaration of our Lord, which 
would seem to be perfectly conclusive, “‘ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do.’’ And it is a growing marvel 
how so many good and wise men can accept the Teacher and re- 
ject the teaching, since it is evident that the Teacher stands or 
falls upon his teaching. It may be confidently asserted therefore 
that “‘ Prayer” and “The Christ’’ must be accepted or rejected 
together. 

We should aim, however, to be as wise as we are confident in 
our position, and advance intelligently to the result we would 
reach. What, then, is Christian prayer? I reply, It is the ask- 
ing of faith, addressed to God, in specific and definite as well as 
in general and indefinite terms ; the answer to which corresponds 
to the nature of the prayer; if the prayer be specific, so is the 
answer ; if it be general, the answer is so, — in both cases, it may 
be, involving in the answer physical as well as spiritual forces. 
There are those who tell us that prayer is heard and answered, 
only we do not get the things we ask for. It is not plain to my 
mind, however, that, in such a case, the prays in answered at all. 
I know it will be said that the Christian prayer is submission to 
God’s will, and is or ought to be entirely satisfied with the answer 
whether it be the specific thing asked for, or other and more or 
less than was sought in the petition. But such prayer, whatever 
else it may be, is not the specific, definite prayer of faith of which 
our Lord speaks and to which he promises definite results and with 
which alone we are now concerned; it belongs rather to that 
kind to which the apostle refers when he says, “In all things by 
prayer and supplication make known your requests unto God,”’ 
and in which there is no assurance of any particular good, but 
only such things as are in accordance with the wisdom and love of 
the heavenly Father. Such prayer is indeed legitimate, even all- 
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satisfying to the child of God; but it is not that “ effectual prayer 
of the righteous man,’’ which can bring rain or drought upon the 
earth, heal the sick, &c.,— consciously sovereign, at any given 
point, over the processes of nature, competent to all things whether 
of life or death. No, no, faith is intelligent in its every utter- 
ance ; it knows what it is about. True, when it seeks general and 
indefinite blessings from God its language must be, “Thy will 
be done ;’’ but when, in its superior exercises, it aims at specific 
results, its prayer is not, strictly speaking, in submission to the 
will of God ; it is rather the exact expression of that will; God 
utters his pleasure and purpose in such a prayer, and the exact 
fulfillment of it is as sure as Infinite Wisdom and Power can 
make it. 

Neither view of prayer, however, relieves us of the scientific 
pressure against prayer as a “ form’ or equivalent of physical 
energy.’ The question still remains, Is there, let the answer 
be general or specific, any ‘* physical value in prayer?’’ It shall 
be my endeavor to give an honest and intelligible, if not satisfac- 
tory, reply to this question. 

If prayer is of any value, it is of physical value, since all spirit- 
ual influences which bear upon humanity affect the life and con- 
duct of the race ; hence if prayer is of spiritual importance, it is 
of physical value. This is evident from the regeneration or reform- 
ing power of spiritual truth, which when perceived and accepted by 
one, the life comes at once under a new sovereignty which gives 
a wiser and more salutary direction to his whole conduct and in- 
fluence, producing physical results of great value both to the in- 
dividual and society. So far, many of those with whom we are 
in debate will agree with us; but to this end some regard prayer 
in no other light than that of ‘ thanksgiving,” ‘* meditation,” or 
“‘ aspiration ;’’ others admit the petitional nature thereof, but that 
God answers in a general and indirect way, and never in any way 
to interfere with the ordinary and known processes of law, or pro- 
duces physical results which can be directly attributed to prayer. 

Now we are face to face with Prof. Tyndall's inquiry, Does 
prayer possess or set in motion “ physical energy or its equivo- 
lent.” We are ready with the reply that prayer stands in a 
causal relation to such energy, not indeed setting it in motion 
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from its original source, but rather liberating and giving direction 
to that energy at the point of the human will, when this will is in 
perfect accord with the divine will. The outflow of this energy 
may appear in either physical or spiritual results. It is equally 
adequate to both, — indeed, to “all things.” This, however, will 
appear in the broader demonstration of the general principle which 
insures to every prayer of faith, such as we are now considering, 
a direct, positive answer; and this answer, too, whether it has to 
do with purely spiritual things, or forces and forms of matter, ever 
comes in modes of law, since we cannot conceive of an immutable 
God acting contrary to law, — which is simply his wisdom going 
forth in processes of energy according to eternal principles. 

The greatest obstacle, in the mind, to miracles is the difficulty 
of supposing that God interposes in any unusual or exceptional 
way with the ordinary course of nature; and the same difficulty 
is urged against all special providences— science recognizes no 
such fact in the phenomena of nature. Now if we can present 
reasonable evidence that such exceptional facts may claim a legiti- 
mate place in nature, as being in accordance with what are termed 
its known laws, this difficulty at least is removed. According to 
Dr. Carpenter—a distinguished scientist of England — “ the 
laws of nature are simply the generalized expression of its phe- 
nomena. . . . Science points to (though at present I should be far 
from saying that it demonstrates) the origination of all power in 
mind.”’ At all events, science has not and cannot demonsirate 
these laws to possess an independent, self-governing energy ; it 
cannot, for instance, be demonstrated, that the force of gravity is 
a self-acting force ; indeed, this law, when regarded in its relation 
to all other physical laws, — which together form one grand system 
of counterbalancing forces, — would seem to “ point”? to one mind 
as the source of all force. If, then, the Infinite Mind always ex- 
presses itself — if we may judge from analogy — in terms of law, 
that is, according to principles which are eternal, and yet as to 
their operation conditioned, then is the supernatural phenomenon 
as truly an expression of law as the natural ; hence we have only 
to produce the phenomena, show that physical, or rather natural 
force alone is not competent to their production, indicate the 
principle of the spiritual law under which the phenomena are pro- 
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duced, and we shall have demonstrated the problem before us. 
It will then appear that specific prayer can be answered even in 
the direction of involving and subordinating physical forces, and 
special providences may resume their place in the intelligent be- 
lief of men. 

The history of the world, as well as that of the church, is full of 
marvels, and apparently supernatural phenomena, many of which 
are based upon the plane of nature, but others, as we claim, can- 
not be referred to the operation of ordinary and known laws. Con- 
cerning these, it is for us to disclose, if possible, those higher prin- 
ciples of divine operations which will legitimate them as super- 
natural facts. 

If such facts have had any existence save in the credulity of 
the human mind, they have been produced by superior forces, 
eternal, indeed, in the principles which govern their action, and 
yet wholly dependent, so far as the production of the phenomena 
is concerned, upon human conditions. All force requires suitable 
media. Spiritual force requires certain spiritual media or con- 
ditions for the procession of its energy. Where these are want- 
ing, the phenomena cannot be produced; where the media exist, 
the phenomena are as sure, as eternal law can make it, to appear. 
According to Holy Scripture faith is the condition; the man of 
faith the medium. 

And now again must we recur to the meaning of this word “ faith.” 
It is as we have already intimated, not belief simply, nor love, nor 
obedience simply, but an attitude of the soul implying all of these 
graces and that the man is in harmonious relations to God. Into 
and through such a medium the Divine Life can flow in energy 
proportioned to the development of the soul in this direction ; and 
when it does so the procedure of that energy is in accordance 
with a law as fixed and eternal as that of gravitation; nor is the 
occasional and exceptional nature of the phenomena resulting an 
argument against its being an expression of law, since they could 
not be otherwise than occasional and exceptional so long as the 
conditions are so. Were the conditions permanent and ordinary, 
the phenomena would become so likewise. The utter destitution 
of the church as to “ spiritual gifts” which demonstrate themselves 
in power is not to be wondered at when we perceive her utter 
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destitution of faith, — not indeed of all faith, but of all faith intelli- 
gent and bold enough to declare its competency for such demon- 
strations as the necessities of the age as well as science are de- 
manding of her. How many Christians stand full-open souled 
towards God, prepared to give him an abounding welcome, a holy 
place of abiding, and an unquestioning obedience ? How can he 
gain any full admission to the church, where minds are so clouded 
with error, where spirits are so contracted by bigotry, where hearts 
are so destitute of charity, and life is so perverted by sin? The 
marvel is that God finds admission at all, and not that wonder- 
working power is lacking. 

The spirit must be in conscious, confident harmony with God to 
give expression to his will in such manifestations ; and of such a 
spirit how sadly apparent is the deficiency of the church. ‘“ How- 
beit,’’ says the Saviour, “ this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting ;” not only is the spirit, hut the body through the 
spirit is to be brought by discipline into healthful and pure accord 
with the Indwelling Spirit, that the connection between his energy 
and the plane of physical nature may be as perfect as possible. 
When this is accomplished, faith becomes intelligent, confident, 
mighty ; it knows full well what it is about, — knows what to ask 
for, and straightway asks with no stuttering lips, — knows what to 
do, and straightway does it with masterful power. The course of 
that energy now is as free and sure as the lightning’s track from 
the clouds to the earth. God’s beneficent force pervades, indeed, 
the universe, in the constant endeavor to impart all blessed influ- 
ences that prayer would seek; it is pressing upon the soul, at all 
points, as the air upon the pipes of some grand organ, waiting only 
a master’s touch upon the keys to let it forth in sublime strains of 
music ; it pervades humanity as electricity prevades the elements, 
but can effect its beneficent designs only as favorable conditions 
exist. Just as the music can come forth only as the organ pipes 
are opened, or as the lightning can come in flashes of light and 
power from the sky to a given spot upon the earth only as suitable 
media are presented, even so only can the Divine Will ultimate 
his gracious purposes in a given direction upon persons or things 
as the conditions are favorable and a suitable medium is presented. 
The man of faith is that medium ; he gives direction, as an open 
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pipe or conducting agent, to the Divine Spirit, and forthwith the 
glory of the Indwelling Presence shines through him, the word of 
truth is spoken, the mighty deed is done, and we stand astonished 
in the light and at the wonder-working power of God. 

We may perhaps get a clearer apprehension of the law of faith 
from a consideration of the phenomena of clairvoyance. Here we 
see the mind or spiritual force of one man completely dominating 
another, controlling both body and mind. I know of an instance, 
and it is by no means a solitary case: it is that of a gentleman 
who had gained such an influence over another that he could con- 
trol his movements at any time or place ; he could arrest his steps 
wherever he might be on the street, and hold him there indefi- 
nitely ; or he could compel him to come, from any part of the city, 
to any place where he chanced to be, by simply exerting his will 
to that end. Here we see the will of one person flowing into and 
through another in visible manifestations. 

In this way it is conceived that God flows into and through the 
human soul in manifestations of truth and power; and as suitable 
conditions are necessary in the clairvoyant subject, before the 
operator can control him, even so must there be suitable condi- 
tions in man before God’s will can be thus manifested. Infinite 
Truth and Love must conjoin themselves to body and spirit in har- 
mony with them to put forth such power. Of course we believe 
that the influences of God’s spirit are felt (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) by every man; for all have faculties and receptivities 
for such influences to a greater or less extent, but their volume 
and force is proportioned to the spiritual development of the man ; 
and for the higher forms of their manifestation the higher forms 
of spiritual development are requisite. 

But it may be said, If the force of prayer is a clairvoyant 
force, or one similar, why trace it to a cause or source without and 
above the human mind? I reply, All things exist by continuity 
with the original cause; break the continuity and the effect 
ceases, as is evident in projectile forces, or in a stream severed 
from its source; disconnect what Swedenborg would term the 
‘¢ Existere’’ from the “ Esse,” and the “ Existere,’’ or outstand- 
ing existence, would cease to be. It is plain, therefore, that all 
forces exist by continuity from the Original Mind, and would cease 
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the moment that continuity was broken ; it is as true of clairvoyant 
and all mental forces as it is of psychic forces ; they act by con- 
tinuity with the Alone Force, differing in no respect as to their 
origin, but only as to modes of the manifestation of this Force. 
This will appear from the history of faith which presents to us 
phenomena, to the production of which the ordinary exertion of 
the human will is plainly incompetent, — namely, raising the dead, 
certain cases of healing, casting out devils, prayer answered in- 
stantly at vast distances, &c. Those who possess clairvoyant, 
mesmeric, or magic power can repeat the works of faith up to a 
certain point, but there is a limit beyond which it is impossible 
for them to go; as in the case of the Magicians in Egypt who 
sought to parallel the wonders wrought by Moses: Elymas, the 
sorcerer and false prophet, illustrates the same fact, who, when he 
‘ withstood ” Paul, was struck with blindness by the apostle, whose 
power was greater than his; the same thing is evident in Simon 
the sorcerer, who was called the “ great power of God,’’ offering 
Peter money, saying, ‘‘ Give me also this power ;’’ it is especially 
noticeable in the incident connected with the seven sons of Sceva, 
who were exorcists, — they attempted to cast out a devil, but the 
evil spirit answered and said, “ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, 
but who are ye? And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped 
on them and overcame them, . . . so that they fled out of the 
house naked.’’ Here is plainly manifested a limit to the power of 
such men: they can go so far and no further, and the reason is as 
obivous as their failure ; they were bad men, and as such could not 
present suitable media for an adequate influx of divine energy. 
They had even a kind of belief in Christ, and made use of his 
name in their effort to expel the evil spirit, —“ we adjure you by 
Christ whom Paul preaches ;’’ but their spiritual condition was 
wholly unsuited to give expression to a power equal to his expul- 
sion, The evil spirit was mightier than they, and so put them to 
flight and remained master of the field. 

Here we have a general law to which prayer may stand in an 
effective relation ; nor is the general nature of the law an objec- 
tion to specific answers, any more than the law which governs elec- 
tricity is opposed to the specific phenomena of lightning and the 
particular direction it may take at different times. As I have 
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said, God — in heavenly influences —is pressing upon humanity 
at all points, ever and everywhere seeking admission, and at and 
through all open avenues he flows with benignant and regener- 
ating vigor. He desires to bestow all needed good, and as fast 
as he can; the prayer of faith is his will before it becomes a 
prayer, or it could never become such ; and yet he can impart good 
only as conditions are favorable ; he can respond to prayer only as 
prayer is offered, but so soon as the prayer presents an open 
avenue, quick as light he flows into and through that medium 
towards the accomplishment of the beneficent result sought. And 
in this sense it may be truly said that “ every genuine prayer is a 
positive force in the universe of things.’’ But because the prayer 
‘ is answered in accordance with law, I do not see that it is any the 
less a direct answer. These results come through prayer, and 
could not have come without it, any more than the lightning can 
strike into the earth, at a given time and place, without the “ rod” 
which conducts it there. 

I have read of fully authenticated instances in which prayer 
has been instantaneously answered at a distance, —of persons 
being, as we say, converted when thousands of miles away from 
those who were praying for them; and if what we have said be 
true, the immediateness of the answer, instead of being an incred- 
ible marvel, appears to be even more natural than an indirect or 
indefinite result. The person or persons praying are in a favor- 
able condition for transmitting divine influences; their minds are 
fixed seriously and intently upon the subject of their prayer, and 
along this subtle thread of thought and feeling the quickening 
energy of God flashes in instantaneous light and power, and the 
man at once responds to the impressions of truth and grace as 
thus communicated. 

There are other modes of operation under this law whieh offer 
to us phenomena somewhat different; here is a Christian family 
in the last state of destitution; they turn to God in importunate 
entreaty for help; they may or may not have their minds fixed 
upon any one as a definite source of assistance, but supplies ar- 
rive, and they thank God nightly for their timely relief. Now, 
although they may have their minds fixed upon no one in partic- 
ular, yet do they offer suitable conditions for divine beneficence to 
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flow through in specific directions and effective energy, — by means 
of dreams, mental impressions, &c.,— which influence others on 
the common plane of human life and sympathy, where the sub- 
tle spheres of spiritual influences, which surround all individuals, 
sensitively blend, so constituting, as it were, one sphere of human- 
ity which responds, more or less consciously, to the sorrow or glad- 
ness, the pain or pleasure, of its individual members. Into this 
common sphere of humanity prayer opens the channel for specific 
spiritual inflow. 

It may, however, be urged just here that many among the des- 
titute, who do not believe and never pray, have their necessities 
supplied quite as often as poor believers. ‘True, but they, too, are 
supplied, so far as supplies come from charitable motives, in 
answer to the prayers of God’s children, which are unceasing “ for 
all conditions of men:” it is the attitude of prayer, or the spirit- 
ual attitude which comes of prayer, in which ten thousand stand 
to God every day, that opens the flood-gates of divine beneficence 
which flows in upon our race in ministries of love and grace. 
These phenomena, however, come under the more general results 
of prayer. For great and definite results, high, intelligent, con- 
fident faith is requisite. 

It is often urged, I know, that many a specific prayer of faith 
has not received a specific answer. I reply, No: not if God knows 
his own mind, and has power to execute his will. As I have said, 
the prayer of definite faith is a simple expression of God’s will, 
to which the consenting, harmonious will of man offers a medium 
of expression ; and the answer is as sure as the Divine Will and 
Power can make it. Wherever and whenever specific prayer is 
not answered, specific faith or confidence that God will bestow the 
specific good is wanting. The lightning is not more sure to its 
track than divine energy in the direction of faith. Faith knows 
what she is about; she does not falter and grope and guess; her 
path is straight, her eye keen, her step confident, her voice clear 
and bold. ‘In the name of Jesus Christ rise up and walk,’’ — 
gives us an idea of her tone and attitude. Hesitancy betokens a 
faltering faith, which renders prayer ineffective by so much as it 
falters. I may perhaps illustrate more clearly my meaning by the 
ministry of faith to the sick: the man of prayer approaches the 
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bed-side of the patient, lays his hands upon him, and lifting his 
thoughts upward, calm and receptive, he waits for God to give ex- 
pression to his will. Here is the suitable medium through which 
divine energy can reach the subject; and if it be God’s will to 
restore, the prayer goes up with confidence as that energy flows 
through him ; if it be not God’s will to restore the sick, there is a 
want of importunity, clearness, and confidence in the prayer of 
which the man of prayer himself is fully conscious. That such is 
the case I have been assured by one whose experience in this 
direction justifies confidence in his testimony. In his experience 
a clear and confident faith was God’s yes to his prayer, and the 
result was yes; when such a faith was lacking it was God’s no, 
and no was the result. And such to a very limited extent has 
been my own experience. 

But we may not as do some, confound the “ Prayer Cure’’ with 
‘** Magnetic Cures,” since these latter are the result of forces act- 
ing in accordance with natural (in the sense of material) conditions, 
while the former comes only through spiritual conditions. The 
physical appearance of the two classes of operators would seem to 
confirm this view of the case. So far as my observation goes, the 
Magnetic Docter is robust and healthy, full of physical vigor and 
nervous energy; while the one who heals through faith is unusu- 
ally delicate and sensitive, with evidently no vital force to spare, 
as though to declare to us plainly, The power is not in me to do this 
thing, I am simply a medium through which it is done. Then, too, 
the “ Prayer Cure” is to be distinguished by its superior intel- 
ligence and efficiency ; the man of prayer not only knows at once 
what is to be the result,—a fact that is quite impossible to the 
magnetic operator, — but this man of deficient vitality is able to 
effect physical results in a class of subjects to the accomplish- 
ment of which the man of superabundant vital force is utterly 
powerless. ‘ 

“Quod erat demonstrandum,” says science; and she has a 
right to ask respectfully for a demonstration. 

I myself am not satisfied with the terms of the proposed “ test,”” 
for I do not regard them as being in accordance with spiritual sci- 
ence. The church would most surely fail under such a “ test,” 
for not only is it apparent that she has little or no faith in this 
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direction, but also that a larger faith would be equally ineffective ; 
the exercise of a general faith is wholly inadequate to the produc- 
tion of results such as are contemplated by the “ test.”” As I 
have already said, high specific faith alone is competent to such 
results ; each individual subject is to be presented separately to 
God that his will may be known and effected in the particular 
case, for where more are presented there cannot be a clear and 
positive faith unless indeed it may be God’s will to restore all, 
which is quite improbable. Then, too, it is evident that the 
“‘ test’ must be an individual one from the fact that the medium 
of divine communication must stand in such a relation to the 
patient that the divine force can flow through him to the subject 
in restorative energy. 

If, however, the “test’’ were accepted by the church, —an 
event not at all likely to happen, — and the results on the whole 
should appear favorable to her claims, still there would probably 
arise so many contingencies during the experiment, that a conclu- 
sion entirely satisfactory to both parties would be utterly hopeless. 

Objecting then to the “ test’’ proposed, it is for us to offer some 
other reasonable proposition to which the most exacting scientist 
can offer no plausable objection ; and I think that the church, in 
the prosecution of her legitimate work, can do this in a way that 
shall be acceptable to science. It is an appropriate part of the 
work of the church to supplement the weakness and ignorance of 
men, by the wisdom and power of her faith. Science has no right 
to ask us to pray God to cure the sick so long as he has given to 
her intelligence and skill adequate to that purpose. No: let her 
exhaust her own resources before she ask for a special interposi- 
tion. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity, and God works 
specially only in such extremity. After we have done what we 
can, then God will begin to do. When therefore science has ex- 
hausted her own skill and is prepared to confess her inability to 
deal with special cases of disease, than she may rightfully pass 
them over to the church and the church should receive them. To 
this end she should build hospitals for all incurables, and seek out 
men of spiritual gifts suitable to take charge of the same; and the 
results, I am confident, would soon and conclusively demonstrate 
the “‘ physical value of prayer.” Neither side could possibly 
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escape the results of such an undertaking. If there were no 
cures, prayer is of no physical value; if there are cures, then its 
value is proportioned to the number so cured, and the problem is 
solved to the satisfaction of all parties. 

By all means should the Christian church have her “ Bethes- 
das,’’ where the glory of the Lord shall be seen in special mani- 
festations of grace and power. At all events, I do not see how 
she can, save in the extremity of despair, refuse to science a rea- 
sonable and just response; and I am persuaded that in such a 
response we shall have nothing to fear, and science find nothing 
to reject. When we can demonstrate to the scientific man what 
we have endeavored to elucidate, — namely, that prayer holds a 
legitimate place in the universal system of laws, and that we who 
pray, pray scientifically as well as devoutly, — he, too, doubtless 
will come to his knees in the attitude and confidence of faith. 

At all events, it is a sorrowful and humiliating spectacle — one 
that should bring the blush of shame to the face of every honest, 
stout-hearted believer — to see the church militant (alas!) shak- 
ing behind her entrenchments at the boastful challenge of every 
champion of Free Thought who may spring forward out of the 
ranks of Rationalism; to see her nervous shrinking, her visible 
confusion, her stammering replies, in the presence of a bold and 
inquisitive science. 

If we do indeed believe, let us not shrink from a demonstra- 
tion of that belief before men; for nothing is more sure than that 
hesitancy and timidity are ever a sign of more or less distrust of 
one’s belief, and the conclusion is forced upon the world that we 
ourselves, who pray, do not believe in prayer. Instead, there- 
fore, of shrinking back in such a juncture of affairs, which offers 
to Christianity a favorable opportunity of demonstrating one of 
the most important and precious facts of our faith, when we hear 
the challenge of unbelief, let there be no hesitation, but go we 
out to meet it at once, — not in a boastful spirit, but in the simple 
confidence of Truth, strong only in God. 

J. E. Wauton. 
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THE BIBLE IN ITS RELATION TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. * 


Tue Bible is by common consent the book from which we draw 
our religious teaching. It is the foundation on which the church 
rests the claims it makes for present support and future mainte- 
nance. It is the history of the development of the religious ideas 
of the Hebrews from the earliest period, through patriarch,’ 
through prophet, through Christ, through teachers of his word, 
whom he sent forth to spread his religion as he had instructed 
them, and as the Holy Spirit might give them added light, 
throughout the world. It is a composite of many books by differ- 
ent authors. Concerned mainly with religion, it contains much 
secular history, together with some writings whose bearing, either 
upon the secular or religious interests of to-day, it is difficult to 
trace. Law, history, prophecy; prose, poetry; fact, fiction ; 
hortative discourse and deductive lesson, — every phase, almost, 
of ancient literature, has a place in its pages. Such as it is, the 
Bible is the text-book of the Christian world. 

How shall we use it in Sunday-school instruction? If we were 
writing for one class of teachers only, we should say, use only a 
part of this book. ‘There are many portions of it that cannot be 
used in the instruction of the very young. Portions of it they 
ought not to be asked to read. Did the preacher read some parts 
of it from the pulpit, the wonder of the people would be, how he 
could hope, by any ingenious twistings, to make of it a cord that 
should bind their minds and hearts to God. A large portion of 
the Pentateuch, with its laws and ordinances made for times long 
past, furnishes no material suitable for insertion in the Catechism, 
even if that method of instruction be retained. Some portions, too, 
of the New Testament are so foreign to modern thought as to 
have small place in the curriculum of Sunday-school instruction, 
The Bible is, if we may speak plainly, very poorly arranged. 





* An essay read at the annual meeting of the Western Sunday-school 
Society, in St. Louis, Mo., May 8, 1874. 
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It needs for our purposes to be re-edited, and adapted to our 
puposes. It is the work of a great many known and unknown 
authors. The easy and the difficult, the natural and the super- 
natural, the true and the false, history and fiction, are scattered 
throughout it, without any proper arrangement ; parts the hardest 
to be interpreted stand by the side of those easiest to be under- 
stood. A difficult problem is thus presented to us teachers, at the 
very outset of our work. 

Religious knowledge must be gained like all other knowledge, 
by gradual acquisitions. The record from which we gather our 
information so largely has no regular development, no established 
order. What can we do as teachers, but proceed on a principle 
of selection? We must gather here and there, from this store- 
house of knowledge, as we would select fruit from a tree, — as we 
would take from a well-filled larder food for our guests that we 
judge best suited to their needs? We ought not in our Sunday- 
school classes to take the Bible in the order of the books, begin- 
ning with Genesis, and ending with the Apocalypse. This, of 
course, is never done ; but this statément shows the folly of mak- 
ing the arrangement of the Scriptures as we have them of any 
account in our study of them, except as the narrative follows at 
times in a natural or historical sequence. 

Take the Bible as divided into two books, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. From which must we first make our 
selection? If obliged to answer decisively in favor of one or the 
other, we should say, select from the New Testament to begin 
with. In secular teaching, we begin with modern history, and 
that of our own country; then we turn to the modern history of 
foreign nations ; afterward, to the history of ancient times. For 
a similar reason, in religious education, we ought to teach young 
children from the New Testament. They ought to be acquainted 
first with that, or with some portions of it. We should teach 
them the life and work of Jesus; give them as distinct and clear 
an idea as possible of the reality of his life and teachings, that 
they may know who Jesus was and what he taught, and the nature 
of his being and work; that they may carry in their minds, no 
dreamy ghostly idea of him as the Divine Being himself, nor as one 
part man and part God, but as a being “ made like as we are,”’ 
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tempted as we are, tried as we are, toiling as we have to, praying 
as we need to, dying as we must, his spirit returning to God who 
gave it. We should begin with the childhood of Jesus and end 
with his death, following the same course that is taken with all 
biography, if we hope afterwards to show how the history of that 
life, and the power of it, and the spirit of it, should mould the life 
and the thought of the world. Here, too, we must proceed on the 
principle of selection. We must cull from the Gospels the parts 
easiest for beginners to apprehend, leaving some portions till age 
and knowledge acquired make the children capable of under- 
standing them. So far as the story is told, there should be no 
enormous gaps, no bad breaks in the change of sequence. The 
most natural way is, to give the child a general view of the man 
first, to attend to particulars afterwards. 

As, from reading Dickens’ ‘ Child’s History,” with its pleasant 
and familar style, with its facts and opinions given without any 
varnish, to smooth over knotty places, because there are no knots 
in the narrative, the child’s quickened desire for knowledge will 
lead him ‘on to the patient study of the larger works of Hume, 
Macaulay, and Froude; so, when he learns the outlines of Jesus’ 
life, if the teacher has sown well the first seeds, the pupil will 
want to study the history of that life in all its length and breadth. 
In the Sunday school, as in the day school, much depends on the 
teacher: we might say everything depends on the teacher. Given 
the poor teacher, and the parent will have hard work to get his 
children to go to school. Given the good teacher, and the parent 
will have as hard a task to keep his children from school. 

‘The teacher of the younger classes has a wider reach of in- 
quiry, and a greater power for good, than might at first sight be 
supposed. It is sometimes thought that any one can teach a 
child the alphabet. If we need employ poor teachers, let us not 
have them in our primary schools. Let us have our best teachers 
for our younger children in the Sunday school. With them the 
teacher has a wider reach of inquiry and study. For instance, the 
childhood of Jesus is, to very many children, a myth. Teachers 
dread to handle the question, and scholars fail to understand it. 
If the teacher will study the manners and customs of the Jews, 
and make himself as familiar as possible with their every day life, 
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he may draw many lessons out of, and throw much light upon, 
what seems to be the meagre barrenness of the Gospel narrative. 

The knowledge that Paul was educated at Jerusalem in the 
school of the Rabbis, that he was thoroughly versed in Jewish 
modes of thought and methods of interpretation, gives the key 
to understanding the man. He once “lived a Pharisee.” Asa 
Christian, he retained the good qualities, while he rid himself of 
the distinctive ear-marks, of that Jewish sect. To know that 
Jesus was born a Jew, and that his parents were earnest, devout 
Jews ; that, as we learn from incidental hints, they were faithful 
followers of Moses; that, under their care grew up this child of 
whom Mary was the proud mother, expecting great things of him 
when he became a man, — ought to give hints for thoughtful study 
to the teacher who would have his pupils realize that Jesus was 
a man made like other men; living in the world under the same 
conditions as other men; having a body, mind, and soul, like 
other men; seeking how best he might fulfill the obligations life 
imposed upon him; learning early that first best lesson that every 
child should learn as early, that he “ must be about his Father’s 
business ;’’ and, as he grew stronger and stronger, realizing how 
in his age he might best, work together with God. This should be 
the prime object of the teacher of the young; to bring them into 
fellowship with religion, to help them to realize that they have 
been born into a grand inheritance, in having a religion that is so 
clear and simple that ‘‘ he who runs may read,’’ that the youngest 
child may know what is the divine source to which his birthright 
religion calls him. 

Thus far, the teacher of the younger classes. A simple, clear, 
loving appreciation of Jesus, for the purity of his life, for the 
blessed character of his work, for the devotion he showed to his 
every duty, for his fidelity and self-sacrifice, sustained ever by 
the consciousness that God was with him, doing always the things 
that pleased him,— bring this home to the child, in the warm, 
genial, loving way that the faithful teacher can bring it home to 
his pupil, and an impression is made that is ineffaceable. The 
child will grow after the likeness of him whose progress he has 


followed, as “he grew in wisdom and in knowledge, and in favor 
with God and man.” 
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Turn we now to the teachers of the older classes. The primary 
school looks forward to the grammar school, the high school, and 
the college. The child of larger growth wants not conclusions 
only: he wants reasons for them. Even the youngest child wants 
reasons. ‘The older child likes to reason with you. He wants to 
prove all things. If he hears in after years that what you taught 
him was error, he will believe it, unless he can show that what 
you taught him was the truth. You have taught him that Jesus 
wasaman. He is told that Jesus was God, and is God. Have 
you shown the child how abhorrent to the mind of Jesus was the 
thought of equality with the Father, and how he resented the in- 
timation that by slightest word or action he ever laid himself open 
to the charge of blasphemy? You have told him that Jesus died 
for all. He is told by others that Jesus died in his stead. Have 
you taught him the lesson of self-sacrifice out of the Gospels? 
The simple legend on our soldiers’ monuments, “ They died 
for you and me,’ gives a complete illustration of what Jesus 
meant when he said, “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” He is told 
that Jesus’ death alone made it possible for God to pardon the 
penitent. Have you impressed on the, child the lesson of the 
Prodigal Son, one with the youth’s primary conception of God 
as a loving Father, not a hard task-master reaping where he has 
not sowed, —.that his immutable law requires forgiveness for the 
penitent as well as retribution for continuing sin? He is told 
that “in Adam’s fall we sinned all.” Have you stamped upon 
his soul, that purity like that of the child is the passport into 
heaven, — that man is made in the image of God, and not in the 
image of Satan ? 

Our children go out into a world teeming with influences and 
with missionaries that seek to guide them through straight and 
narrow turnpikes, — to induce them to forsake the open highways 
of truth and freedom. We must arm them against all assault. 
We must send them out, not technical theologians indeed, but with 
such a thorough understanding of our views and the grounds on 
which they rest, that they may be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them, and a reason for rejecting the beliefs that 
will be again and again thrust upon them. We do not suppose 
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that Jesus, for any personal reasons, was troubled by the charges 
brought against him, but he saw fit to defend himself against 
them. Were it not for this, we should find less mention of Jesus 
himself in the Gospels, and more of his didactic teaching. He 
thought it well worth his while to silence his opponents with weap- 
ons drawn from their own armory. Our people should be able to 
meet opponents on their own battle-ground. Know the enemies’ 
country, and you need not be defeated by your ignorance. No 
peace policy ever made a warrior nation. Nations must avert 
subjugation by keeping themselves armed for defense. The Bible, 
rightly understood, can be a power only as those who rightly un- 
derstand it champion its truths, and spread them among men. 

If we would impart a complete religious education, we should 
take the Old Testament into our course of instruction. “ It is 
dreary work,’’ you will say. “It has had its day. Let us build 
on new foundations.’’ Will you establish a new system in archi- 
tecture? Do not think to build our houses unless study of the 
theory and science of architecture and the noble structures of 
the past, whose decay teaches lessons for the present, have fitted 
you, in a measure, for your work. 

The Old Testament is a difficult book to use as a manual for in- 
struction. There are few; we might say no commentaries that 
satisfy our Liberal Christian demands. ‘The religion, the history, 
the science of the Bible, puzzle us to know what place to assign 
them in religious teaching, and how to deal with them: yet no 
Sunday school can have a proper course of instruction that does 
not include the whole Bible. 

Greater reason than any other, as we have said, for study of 
the Old Testament, is the fact that Jesus wasa Jew. From this 
book he gained in large measure his religious knowledge. From 
it he received instruction in his earliest years. David and the 
child Samuel, and all the heroic traditions of the early history of 
his nation, were the food on which he grew into abundant life. 
Out of these Scriptures, together with his study of nature, of his 
fellow-men, and of his own soul, he educed the religion that he 
felt called by the voice of the Lord to give to his fellow-men. 
Upon him lay the divine commission, “ Go forth as did the proph- 
ets of old, and preach your gospel of liberty, holiness, and love.” 
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His teachings are not true because he uttered them; he gave ut- 
terance to them because he felt them to be true. When he read 
Isaiah’s words, “‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’’ “ Oh, yes,”’ 
he said, “‘ the Lord’s Spirit is the true anointer. He hath anointed 
me. ‘This day do I know Isaiah true. My own experience proves 
it. I know whence Isaiah received his inspiration.”’ 

Jesus was inspired. We believe it fully. The result of inspi- 
ration, the word he spoke, must have been shaped, moulded, fash- 
ioned into the teachings the disciples received, by passing through 
the alembic of his mind, from which all dross was eliminated, 
and naught but pure gold suffered to remain. If we want, we 
again repeat, to know Christianity thoroughly, we should know the 
Old Testament fully, that we may trace how far its influence re- 
mains, — that we may judge how much of its letter lived, when 
the new spirit life was breathed into this child of Judaism, to 
make him indeed ‘* Son of Man,’’ the life of the world. The Old 
Testament is not all law, nor is the New Testament all spirit. 

Again, Paul, next to Jesus the builder of the Christian 
Church, was, as we have said, a Jew. He appears to have re- 
nounced Judaism, root and branch; but his new religion was a 
grander and more splendid variety of fruit, in which can be seen 
the influence of the stock that bore the seed. To Paul the words, 
“ T come not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it,’’ appear to have 
implied that the law would pass away, after it had been ful- 
filled. For him “old things were passed away.” He became 
the “‘ Lord’s freeman.” He argued Christianity largely from this 
stand-point. The Old Testament enters largely into the substance 
of his discourses. Mosaism, he thought, was a religion for the 
childhood of the race. It was grand and glorious in its day. -It 
had served as a school-master to train the world, till when, no 
longer needing the forms and ordinances of the old dispensation, 
no longer needing the law as its buckler and defense, the Chris- 
tian might stand girt with the whole armor of God. In Paul’s 
mind, as well as in the minds of all the New Testament writers, 
there was a chain of sequence, unbroken and intact, reaching 
from the dawn of creation, down through the ages, to Christ. As 
we must study English history not imperfectly, but thoroughly, if 
we would trace the growth of the ideas and principles that under- 
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lie our own form of government, so, to understand what Chris- 
tianity is and was, we must study the Bible as a whole, the Old 
Testament with the New Testament. 

Another reason for studying the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment together, rests on the fact that they have, in Christian the- 
ology, always been classed together. The dove-tailing of New 
and Old in our cross-reference Bibles is an illustration of this. 
Our Christianity may be compared to a composition of bronze, 
beautiful indeed, and strong and lasting. It has defied attempts 
to destroy it, but has changed its shape continually, and year 
after. year has changed its material, as more of tin and lead 
have been removed. Gold has taken the place of much base 
metal, giving promise of a time when all impure alloy shall 
be refined out, and nought remain but pure gold. The pop- 
ular theology is sustained by a false criticism, that regards Old 
and New as of equal value, and makes an opinion of scripture 
synonymous with scripture itself. Take the popular idea of Mes- 
siah, the interpretation of sacrifice, the Sabbath, faith,— indeed, 
most of the disputed doctrines,— and you will find that those 
rejected by Unitarians rest largely upon an interpretation of the 
Old Testament, false and indefensible because false. If we would 
teach what we deem a purer, nobler, diviner view of Christianity 
and its mission, we have to place argument against argument, 
truth against falsehood or half-truths, right exposition against 
wrong interpretation. 

It ought never to be a question whether we should talk plainly 
what are the facts taught in Scripture, and when the facts are 
known, discuss them in all their bearings and applications. If it 
be said that the young mind ought not to be disturbed by ques- 
tionings of the Bible narrative, we reply, that, if the child has er- 
roneous views, the sooner they are removed the better. If it be 
also alleged that the child’s faith may be shaken, when is it most 
liable to be shaken, — when it rests on sand, or when builded on 
foundations of rock? Shall the popular idea be accepted, that 
the Bible is a homogeneous work, and if one gives up a part he 
must give up the whole? Let the teacher tell “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” If the early portion of 
Genesis is the subject of the lesson, the pupil should know just 
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what the teacher thinks about it. If he believes it to be the early 
Jewish tradition of the world’s origin and peopling, let him say so. 
If he can give a more consistent and hatmonious account of crea- 
tion, let him not teach that a dim tradition is God’s own story. If 
in the account of the exodus from Egypt, and the journey of the 
Israelites to the land where Moses sought a settlement, there are 
impossibilities in the history, he ought not to darken reason by 
remarking that “all things are possible with God.”” Impossibilities 
can never become possibilities. If the child hears or reads of the 
bloody massacres of innocents in the name of Jehovah, he ought 
not to believe that such deeds were right because God is saad to 
have ordered them or approved them. It will be easy to show 
how in the olden times, and with the imperfectly developed moral 
sentiments of the people and their leaders, the most atrocious 
vengeance upon enemies found its sanction in the supposed will of 
Deity. The pupil should be instructed all through his course of 
study how, from earliest to latest times,— from Moses to the 
younger Isaiah,— there is a progressive development in the spirit- 
ual and mental conceptions of those who made religion their study, 
and devoted their lives to its service. 

Carry these thoughts to the New Testament, to which the same 
rules of criticism apply as must govern the interpretation of the 
Old Testament. If, in our investigations, we find that evangelist 
and apostle made an incorrect exegesis of the Old Testament, — 
that, by their education or their lack of it, their judgment was 
prejudiced so that they were ofttimes incompetent critics, — it is 
our duty to correct their mistakes. * 

If it be said that by such a free treatment of Scripture we 
shall lessen the regard in which the Scriptures are held, we reply 
that reverence for Scripture misinterpreted should be done away 
with. It is a reverence for error, — for what, if held to in spite 
of new illumination, becomes reverence for falsehood. Supplant 
superstitious regard for error with reverence for truth, — for the 
Bible, not as “The Word,’ but as containing the word and the 
work of the Lord for a nation providentially entrusted with so 
much knowledge of divine wisdom as we find in their religious 
history. Recognize no other authority than the authority of the 
truth, by appeal to the reason, which proves its right to reign. 
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Many who concede the errors of the Old Testament will refuse 
to make such concession when the New Testament is in question. 
‘* Here we have Christianity. Here we have the record made by 
the contemporaries of its founder. We have simply to find what 
is its meaning and intent, and accept it.” There is a substance 
of truth in this position. In general terms, it is true that our rec- 
ord of Christianity was made by contemporaries of its founder, 
or by those who lived not far removed from his times. Value the 
record for these reasons. It does not follow that to the letter it 
must be accepted. The record needs analysis, to separate the 
stream as it came from the fountain from the influences and opin- 
ions that were incorporated with it as it flowed on its course. 

Paul’s subject of discourse was Jesus. So was John’s; so was 
Peter’s. They all preached the same Christ. Equally true is it 
that they all preached a different Christ, each from the other. 
The Christ we have to teach to our pupils is neither the Christ of 
one or the other of the evangelists or apostles. The Lincoln of 
future times will be, not the Lincoln of Adams, nor the Lincoln of 
Welles, but the “ Father Abraham ”’ whose home in all hearts is 
established, whose final niche in history cannot yet be known. 
Whatever place he shall take will be one that the consentient 
voice of the people shall assign him, when in later times the 
impartial historian shall write the story of his life and work. 

It is unwise and injurious for the teacher to work upon the 
theory that all portions even of the New Testament harmonize 
with each other. Know the writers genuine, honest historians : 
why need we demand more? No strain should be put on the nar- 
rative, to force it into exact verisimilitude. If we find that the 
evangelists or apostles drew incorrect conclusions from the data 
before them, their mistakes of reasoning should be pointed out. 
If some of the assumed facts of New Testament teaching must be 
rejected, or at least regarded as open questions, we ought so to in- 
struct the pupils under our care. Let the teacher give the data 
on which he has formed his opinions, and remember that his pupils 
are not before him to accept his views, but to receive from him 
aids to thinking for themselves. Whatever changes of opinion 


teacher or pupil may be required to make in the course of their 
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study, the Bible, by reverent, honest criticism, will be brought 
nearer to the heart and life of the world. 

We have assumed as a fact, that those who lived with Christ 
and heard his teachings misinterpreted his words. The New 
Testament teaching of the second coming is but a simple illustra- 
tion. While, in studying Jesus’ own word and example we do not 
go behind them to reject, because we find them coincident with 
our conception of how one would live and labor who had the spirit 
beyond measure, we may not confine ourselves to the letter even 
of his injunctions. General fitness must here be our guide. [I- 
lustrative of this point is the fact that, in the form of words, the 
injunction to “wash one another’s feet ”’ is more imperative than 
the request on which rest the claims to perpetuity of the com- 
munion service. 

Jesus, while the “ man of all times,” standing alone among the 
world’s great names, having a place by himself in the shrine of 
all hearts, was yet, in some measure, the “ man of his times.” 
The influence of the age, the people, and the occasion, upon his 
thought, may be traced in the Gospels. 

Is Christianity a definite, exact, unchangeable entity, a diamond 
that has received in the Gospels its final setting, that no lapidary 
dare touch it with graver’s tool,—or is it a tree that shall grow 
through the ages, for the healing of the nations? Is the teacher 
but a pressman striking off proofs from a stereotype plate, or 
‘shall every edition of his lessons, every exercise with his class, be 
an improvement on its predecessor? Is Christianity what Jesus 
did speak, when listeners in Jerusalem’s temple or by Jordan’s 
banks heard the glad music of his voice, or what, were he now in 
the world, he would address to the heart and life of mankind ? 
Is the father’s word to his son, what stands in printed book upon 
my shelves, and in clear memory’s record of his teaching, or shall 
I believe that he reads with me, in the spirit, every new utterance 
of science and philosophy, — that he hears and endorses with me 
every word that cometh from the mouth of God? Is our religion 
but a return to word and letter of the New Testament, solving 
every intricate question, finding in the problem itself its own 
proof? or is Christianity a going forward to strive for the possi- 
bilities of a soul in perfect communion with its Maker ? 
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We have in mind the many biographies of Jesus, — of that 
greatest of all great souls, divinest image among souls, all im- 
ages divine, — with a conception of his religion for humanity, 
his ideal of a spiritual kingdom. Only three years, perhaps one 
and a half, the duration of his ministry! What hopes cut short! 
What buddings forth of his nature that saw no blossom! What 
parables unsaid! What applications of truth not made! His dis- 
ciples, how uneducated, how liable to misconception of Messiah’s - 
coming, of life, of death, of time, and of eternity! With some such 
thought in mind, feeling that his work was incomplete, yet believ- 
ing that the sun that had risen for the world’s lighting could not 
set, but must stand ever above the horizon, Jesus said, “‘ Another 
Comforter will come, — another Helper. The spirit of truth shall 
guide you into all truth.” 

The Old Testament, the New Testament; Christ; the apostles : 
let the teacher gather from the record all he can of instruction! 
Yet let him remember that these are but guides, but auxiliaries 
of that spirit whose echo, heard as it comes through the ages, 
must be verified by appeal to the voice heard in each soul. 

We see in Matthew, John, Paul, so many devout, loving, faith- 
ful painters of him whose image each carried in his heart. We 
have their portraits before us. Reverently we bow before them, 
as we bow over our little babe, — seeing what? The babe only? 
Aye! the babe, and the man of whom the babe is the prophecy. 
In all our children, if we be religious parents, we see the divinity 
of man. Our Christ, shall he be an old time conception, —a 
babe that was always a babe, — that sprung into being perfect? 
or shall he be one that was made perfect? Shall he be the Christ 
of thirty-three years old, or the Jesus of 1874, keeping pace with 
the progress of the world, and making every new ray of light 
that shines in upon the mind and heart add somewhat to our 
knowledge of the Father, and of that divine life which is the 
manifestation of the Father ? 

“T count not myself to have apprehended, but I follow after.” 


Cuarites Noyes. 
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APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 


PERFECT symmetry belongs only to the ideal, not to the actual. 
The algebraic conditions are exactly fulfilled by points of space, 
in an invisible and eternal reality; to this real form, conforming 
to the algebraic ideal, the material embodiment makes at least a 
rude approximation. The algebraist devises conditions of various 
degrees of complexity, delighting chiefly in the simplest; and 
especially in those giving, with simplicity of conditions, the 
greatest variety of resulting forms. 

_ The symmetrical forms of nature suggest to man the invention 
of laws of symmetry, at first simply to explain nature, then to an- 
ticipate her work; leading to new examinations of that work. 
Thus the great mathematical sciences have been alternately the 
creation and the creators of physical science. The physicists 
have been prone to deny that the mathematics constitute a sci- 
ence; they have inclined to pronounce them only a key to science, 
a convenient language wherein to discuss the problems of matter 
and motion. The mathematicians, on the other hand, whom we 
should naturally consider the best judges of what their own work 
is, have declared that geometry is the science of space, algebra 
the science of time, and that these are simply the first subjects 
handled by the human intellect with sufficient freedom, vigor, and 
precision to enable us to draw necessary conclusions. As for 
geometry and algebra being mere keys to physics, the mathema- 
tician would sooner declare the whole visible creation a mere set 
of models and diagrams wherewith to illustrate the laws of space 
and time. Whichever of these conflicting views is right, it is un- 
questionable that the highway to the temple of truth leads alter- 
nately from mathematics to physics. Observation alone can lead 
to nothing, without insight, — without that clearness of inward 
vision which sees more than the outward fact, sees the divine ideal 
which the fact partially embodies. 

Now in this sublime ascent to knowledge the first steps are 
easiest, and the way to them has been made exceedingly plain 
and attractive. ‘ In the beginning the Creating Spirit embodied, 
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in the material universe, those laws and forms of motion which 
were best adapted to the instruction and development of the 
created intellect.’? The circle and the ellipse are among the sim- 
plest of figures, defined by the simplest laws. Accordingly the 
Creator has strewn examples of the circular form around us on 
every side ; and, by the pictured alphabet of the heavens, called 
our attention to the consideration of elliptical orbits. When, in the 
course of ages, some of the comparatively easy problems of as- 
tronomy had been successfully solved, problems of more difficulty 
were gradually brought into view; and phenomena which were 
not obvious, not pictured alphabet, but the fine print of creation, 
led men into the hidden knowledge of optics, electricity, chem- 
istry, and other forms of molecular physics. The course of 
history and of scientific progress has been precisely what it might 
have been had God designed to educate men; to reason with 
them and teach them the sciences; for there has been a con- 
stant presentation of simpler truths, whereby men have been 
led to the acknowledgment of those less obvious; and this is 
essentially reasoning. 

Four centuries before the Christian era, the mathematicians of 
Greece were lured into the study of the conic sections ; and this 
prepared the way for the mathematicians of later ages to discuss 
fully certain equations of the second degree. These were suf- 
ficient for all the more obvious phenomena of astronomy and me- 
chanics ; and as the demand for higher mathematics has been 
made by physics, the supply has been granted. The faith, which 
prompts the scientific investigator to his labor, he may never have 
expressed in words, but his actions show us what it is, — an in- 
born, ineradicable conviction that the outward universe is intelligi- 
ble, and shall at some day be understood. But that day ever re- 
cedes, into the glorious future, as we approach it; the rate of 
scientific progress increases from decade to decade, and yet the 
new problems, and the new instruments for their solution, in- 
crease more rapidly. The Divine Intellect can never be ex- 
hausted by the human. 

A more detailed examination of the history of the separate 
sciences would only confirm our conclusion, that, in the selection 
of laws under which to subject the universe, God has chosen, for 
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those things which would first press themselves upon man’s atten- 
tion, those which are most readily interpreted by man’s intellect ; 
and employed more intricate laws for things which would natur- 
ally escape man’s notice until the state of mathematical science 
enabled him to take higher problems ; in which we recognize evi- 
dence of that kindness and foresight, that care for our education 
and our growth in knowledge and wisdom, which is an inspiring 
pledge to us that we are indeed children of the Most High. 


Tuomas Hr. 


LUTHER AND WITTENBERG. 


Our Sunday in Wittenberg, Germany, carries with it many de- 
lightful and stirring memories and associations. The yellow-walled 
and red-tiled town of eleven thousand inhabitants lay as if asleep 
by the peaceful meadows of the winding Elbe. It was a still, hazy 
summer day, when repose was written on the heavens and earth. 
After life’s fitful fever the great Reformer slept well in the midst 
of his people, and the scenes so familiar to his eye. Peace had 
come to him after a fierce and tumultuous life. We saw no military, 
and heard no martial music. The streets were quiet, the citizens 
were sauntering out to the green fields, the peasants were wending 
their way to town, and the flocks and herds were so quiet and 
moveless over the wide-spread fields that they looked like fixtures 
on the soil. It was indeed the day of rest. Though shops and 
saloons were partially open, and girls or boys occasionally passed 
with a pitcher of milk or flagon of beer or loaf of bread, every one 
moved about with a quiet demeanor, as if the spirit of the day had 
fallen upon them. It was the best time in all the week to visit 
the tomb of a mighty presence, of a leader and commander of the 
people, who had sent his free spirit into court and cottage all over 
Germany, and who, as his lafest act in recasting Christendom, 
was bringing on the stage Dr. Déollinger and the old Catholics. 
Strange to say, but not always untrue, that going back is going 
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forward, and Old Catholicism means reforming away modern cot- 
ruptions. Thereby hangs many a tale in the history of Progress 
which we cannot stop to discuss now. 

It was a good day to the spirit, that August Sunday in Witten- 
berg. We had just come from Berlin, the modern Rome of Eu- 
rope, new born. military, magnificent. Palaces, shops, boulevards, 
streets, libraries, parks, statues, galleries, museums, universities,— 
all as grand as the mightiest monarch of the earth could make them. 
Churches only were inferior to those of the world’s greatest capi- 
tals. Berlin is Germany in miniature,—that is, modern Germany, 
Bismarck’s Germany, Germany of the iron will, the imperial ambi- 
tion, and the spiked helmet. Fifty thousand troops garrison this 
royal capital, and its matins and vespers are the martial strains of 
its exquisite bands. 

Here in Wittenberg we saw another Germany: Luther’s Ger- 
many, the Germany of three hundred years ago, the quiet, sta- 
tionary, devout Germany. ‘The city is hardly larger than it was 
then. No fires had taken place, no new houses were building. 
Here were the very stuccoed walls that Luther and Melanchthon 
looked on three hundred years ago, unless perchance a new coat 
of yellow had been put on. Here are the ancient walls, — built 
nobody knows when,— the moat, the arched gateways, churches, 
towers, the castle, houses, shops, paved streets, monuments. Gen- 
erations have come and gone, but there the venerable town has 
stood and will stand. To be sure a railroad has come smoking 
and screaming up alongside of this old-world fortress, but it has 
respected its antiquity enough to keep at a suitable distance, and 
plant its station-house half a mile away. So that in Wittenberg 
we seemed by one step to pass out of the nineteenth into the six- 
teenth century. 

This impression, too, was increased as we advanced to make ac- 
quaintance with the town. ‘The first object we aimed at was the 
Stadtkirche, the city church. This edifice possesses an unknown 
antiquity, and with its twin towers reaches high into the heavens 
above the walls and the houses. The morning service was over, 
and vespers had not yet come. ‘The sexton kindly showed us 
where Luther and his fellow-reformers had often stood and 
preached in the’ long ago. Here were the altar pieces, the 
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work of Lucas Cranach, court painter to three successive Elec- 
tors of Saxony, burgomaster of the city, friend of Luther and 
Melanchthon, who has left in Germany and in Italy many speci- 
mens of his painting and engraving,—not a great genius, but 
a notable man in his day, and one whose fame is not yet quite 
dead. 

This church showed the finger-marks of time. The storms of 
centuries had beaten on its walls, and worn and broken them. 
Who was its architect and builder? Its lofty towers have been 
rocked by the winds of ages, but they still bid defiance to decay. 
sattle and riot and revolution and siege have raged around them, 
but they still lift serene heads into the bright summer sky, and 
bespeak a thousand years more of worship and sentinelship to 
mankind. If material things, agreeably to the conceit of a 
sprightly writer, sometimes seem to be totally depraved, do they 
not also, especially in their more commanding forms, carry in 
them a soul and genius of good? Long may Wittenberg and 
its rude, ancient church stand, and having done all, stand! 


“ We mark her goodly battlements, 
And her foundations strong ; 
We hear within the solemn voice 

Of her unending song.” 


We clambered up through a long, winding, rickety oaken stair- 
way, which looked as if the rats and mice and the spirits of the 
wind had a good time there at midnight, and at last reached the 
outlook near the summit of the towers. Remember, one of the 
secrets of the benefits of travel is a large amount of physical exer- 
cise. ‘These European churches and galleries form the very best 
of gymnasia. On top, to our astonishmént, we found a snug 
dwelling in one of the belfrys, pots with plants and flowers, 
household utensils, door locked and inmates gone. It seems this 
is the fire watchman’s home, who from this lofty observatory can 
see by a glance in what quarter of the compact town a fire has 
broken out, and soon rouse the burghers by clanging the mighty 
bell accordingly. It looks like a lonely life here; but it is not 
without its compensating advantages to be perched so near the 
sky. His house is truly his castle. The air is pure at this lofty 
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point, the earth lies like a map at his feet, the yellow and red 
town, the broad rich fields, parti-colored with the haying and har- 
vesting, the great silver bow of the Elbe shining in the hot sun- 
shine, the hazy Saxon hills on the horizon, the sky all open over- 
head, there is nothing to intercept the view of one of the finest 
landscapes of old historic glory. But it would hardly do for young 
children to be climbing about at this dizzy height, where a false 
step might hurl them to the pavement below. 

Threading the deep narrow streets between the high, sharp- 
peaked houses, we soon emerge into the square, where two monu- 
ments with statues, a short distance from each other, have been 
erected, one to Martin Luther, and the other to Philip Melanch- 
thon. They are of bronze, very expressive and life-like, one by 
Schadow, and the other by Drake. Luther looks the firm, coura- 
geous captain of the Reformation; Melanchthon the mild, thought- 
ful theologian. The monument of Melanchthon was erected by 
King William, April 19, 1860, and has the appropriate inscrip- 
tion, “ Qui animos ad fortes contulimus, Christum sapere incipi- ° 
mus’’ (Psa. exix. 46; Eph. iv. 3). Luther’s monument was 
erected by a Union for that purpose, and under the reign of 
King Frederic William. The inscriptions are, “ As God’s work, 
it will stand; as man’s work, it will be destroyed’? (Mark x. 15). 


“ Fin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
— Luther. 


Melanchthon was born in Bretten, in Baden, Feb. 16, 1497, 
and died in Wittenberg, April 19, 1560. Luther was born in 
Eisleben, Saxony, Nov. 10, 1483, and died in the same place, 
Feb. 18, 1546. Both, therefore, lived to the same age, sixty- 
three. Both lie, all that is mortal of them, in the Schlosskirche, 
the castle church, near the monument square, and not far from 
the Stadtkirche, one on the right side of the pavement before the 
altar, and one on the left. Their names are on the flat pavement 
stones, and their pictures, by Cranach, hang each side on the 
wall. We attended service in this memorable church, which had 
often reverberated with Luther’s own voice. Only about forty 
persons were present! ‘T'wo lighted candles stood on the altar. 
The minister, rather a young man, offered prayer with his back 
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to the people. The numbers of the hymns used in the service 
were put up on a kind of bulletin board placed here and there on 
the walls of the church. 

And this was Martin Luther’s church! Here he and others of 
the Reformers often preached and prayed. It was on the main 
door of this church that Luther struck the decisive blow of the 
Reformation, that was “‘ heard round the world,’ when he nailed 
his ninety-five theses to it, and defied the Pope, and called his 
actions and offices in question. The French burned the door, 
which, was of wood, but in 1858 it was replaced by the King of 
Germany with a bronze, two-leaved door, on which are cast the 
whole of the ninety-five theses in raised metallic letters. 

The portraits on the wall are good, though faded; Luther’s is 
grand, strong, and sinewy, heavy jaw, bold air, and massive face 
and chin. He was the Paul of the Reformation, or, better, the 
Elijah. He said of himself that he was “ rough, boisterous, 
stormy, and altogether warlike, born to fight innumerable dey- 
ils and monsters, to remove stumps and stones, to cut down this- 
tles and thorns, and to clear the wild woods.”’ 

The hour and the man met in Luther. He was God’s man for 
God’s crisis. And in this slight and gentle figure of Melanchthon, 
with the large brain and mild, intelligent eye, we recognize the 
complement of the Reformation to the fiery-hearted and lion-willed 
Luther. He was called the preceptor of Germany, the champion 
theologian of the new cause. Though a Bachelor of Divinity, he 
remained a layman, and never ascended the pulpit, though he 
wrote sermons for others. But his wisdom and eloquence as a 
teacher and lecturer drew crowds to the University of Witten- 
berg, and sometimes two thousand persons, and among them 
counts, barons, and dukes, were gathered in his audience. We 
are told that eleven languages were sometimes spoken at his 
table. He received invitations to universities in all parts of 
Germany, and even of England and France, but nothing could 
draw him away from his beloved Wittenberg. He was the St. 
John of the sixteenth century, gentle, loving, peaceful, but deep- 
minded, clear-souled, rising to the highest thought and aspiration, 
like that apostle whose emblem was the soaring eagle. Luther 
was the man of earth, Melanchthon the man of heaven. “If my 
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eyes,” said the latter, “ were a fountain of tears, as rich as the 
waters of the Elbe, I could not sufficiently express my sorrow 
over the divisions and distractions of Christendom.’’ And when 
dying he was asked if he wanted anything, he said, “ Nothing but 
heaven.” 

Among the most interesting objects in Wittenberg were the two 
abodes of these two great souls. Luther’s cell was in what was 
then an Augustinian monastery, but has now been turned into a 
college for Protestant clergymen. It is a long, uninteresting, yel- 
low building, stuccoed, three stories high, and a fourth with gothic 
windows in the roof. It has a tower and bell, and in ‘front of it a 
square and a garden, where Luther, no doubt, agreeably to monk- 
ish rules, often worked, and from which he drew many of his 
beautiful illustrations about birds and.flowers. He lived in Wit- 
tenberg from 1508 to 1546, the year of his death. He died away 
from home, but in his native place. Unable to obtain the key, we 
were not admitted to his cell. We were informed that one of the 
names inscribed there was that of Peter the Great, but we had no 
chance to do ourselves the honor to put our own by the side of 
the Russian emperor. 

Our success was greater at the house, on the same street, which 
was inscribed with this legend, upon a tablet: ‘* Here Philip Me- 
lanchthon, lived, taught, and died.’’ A grave and kindly old Ger- 
man couple, and their handsome and amiable daughter, a teacher, 
guided us to the spot made sacred by his beautiful memory. Here 
was the garden where the three friends, Luther, Melanchthon, and 
Cranach, often met under the shady trees. Here was the identical 
round stone table at which they sat and drank their capacious 
mugs of foaming beer,— for Luther was a great lover of this 
national beverage. It was in this room that the great theologian 
studied and wrote. Here is his chest. Here are the windows out 
of which he looked at the passing Wittenbergers. Three hundred 
and fifty years have passed since that day. In this recess stood 
his bed, and here he died. We stood-on holy ground. Long may 
fire and flood and lightning and man, most destructive of all, spare 
the house of the studious, peaceful, saintly Melanchthon! Our fair 
and gentle guide, Rosalie, declined the tendered fee,— the only 
instance of a like refusal in our whole tour! The genius of the 
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modest and disinterested reformer still seems to hover round the 
place, and imbue the hearts of its inmates with his own beautiful 
grace and gentle and unselfish spirit. 

Just outside of one of the gates of Wittenberg, the Elsterthor, 
still stands an ancient and wide-branching tree, called Luther’s 
oak, that marks the spot where, in 1520, he burned to ashes the 
Bull of the Pope and some other works. It was a bold, but no 
doubt a wise deed, thus to defy the act of excommunication. It 
cut off the Reformation irrevocably from Rome. The courage of 
Luther grandly kindled the hearts of the German people. It was 
an instance. where, as often on the battle-field, the greatest daring 
is the greatest safety. 

Wittenberg was thus, in an important sense, the cradle of the 
Reformation. It will ever stand — walls, church, and castle, and 
castle church, and university —as the Holy City of Protestant- 
ism. From these tranquil banks of the Elbe, slowly winding with 
its broad belt of shining waters through the rich meadows, from 
this ancient and ungrowing town, where everything remains as it 
was, has gone forth the genius of Religious Independence, — the 
Scriptures the sufficient guide of faith and life, and the right of 
reason and individual judgment. ‘This spirit, existing before, but 
kindled into new power by Luther, is reaching every shore, mak- 
ing every tradition and institution tremble, and filling, perchance, 
among its latest results, the breast of a Beecher with the energy 
to remonstrate against denominational interference, and inspiring 
a Cummins to found a Reformed Episcopal Church. Kings of 
thought and will, unlike national monarchs, reign without regard 
to space or time. 

A. A. LIVERMORE. 














Evening Meditations. 


EVENING MEDITATIONS. 


We read that “Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the 
even-tide.”” There is something very sweet in the language here 
used and the images which it brings before us. The word which 
is translated “to meditate’? is sometimes translated “ to pray.” 
It refers to that state of meditation amid the works of God, which, 
becoming more serious and devout, finds itself at last in the atti-° 
tude and spirit of prayer. At the close of the day, Isaac, mourn- 
ing for the loss of his mother, and not yet comforted, feeling as if 
all nature at that hour were touched by the emotions of his own 
heart, went out into the field, to give himself up there to the soft- 
ening influences which should blend with his own thoughts, and 
lead them up to the source of all true inspiration and hope. 
While he was thus engaged in meditation and prayer, the fitting 
consecration of himself for the most sacred union that can exist 
between one human being and another, a beautiful form (* for 
the damsel was very fair to look upon”) came near; and in the 
experience of that hour, harmoniously combined, were the sensi- 
bilities awakened by nature, the undefined longings of human 
affection, and the spirit of devotion which finds no earthly happi- 
ness perfect till it has called down upon it the blessing and the 
sanction of Almighty God. Here were the three elements of 
meditation, all so needful to the heart, all so harmoniously blend- 
ing with one another, the dearest affections of earth, the purest 
hopes of heaven, moved and excited by the mysterious ‘sympathies 
through which the outward universe may act upon the soul of 
man. 
~ Who of us has not felt something of these emotions, especially at 
that season of the year when every sod is unfolding to us the won- 
ders of God’s creative goodness, and the very air is filled with the 
perfume of his love? ‘The heat and labor of the day are ended. 
The sun is slowly approaching the horizon. The clouds, that lay 
reposing there, are illuminated at its approach with all the  gor- 
geous splendors which can light up their dull features, and make 
them all aflame as with the glories of heaven. Soon these sunset 
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hues are deepening into shadows. The warbling of birds is 
hushed, and only a single note here and there with its liquid 
melody pierces through the surrounding silence. The farmer is 
wearily and thoughtfully returning home from his day of labor. 
Even the fierce, untamed energies of the boy bounding through 
the distant pasture are repressed. He pauses, he knows not why, 
and for the moment is subdued into harmony with the scene 
around him. The air is faden with perfume as if every little 
flower, touched by the falling dews, were breathing out its even- 
‘ing prayer. Amid the slowly deepening shadows one fair planet 
is discerned, the harbinger and leader of the starry hosts, till the 
heavens are filled with lights which tell us of worlds from which, 
but for the gathering darkness of night, no tidings would ever have 
come to us. And if, during the day, these stars, radiant with light, 
roll over us, and glow unseen, who can tell what forms of spiritual 
brightness, what visions of angelic love, what associates and help- 
ers of ours in all that is most lovely and divine, may throng around 
us unseen, breathe in their tender benedictions upon us, encompass 
us within the atmosphere of their peaceful thoughts, and in our 
still and meditative hours gain access to our souls, refresh and 
re-invigorate our drooping spirits, and feed within us a more holy 
and heavenly life? If the very light of the sun, made to reveal 
to us all inferior objects, hides from us the fairer forms which 
move and shine so far beyond his sphere, may it not be that our 
senses and even our human intelligence, lighting up matters which 
lie within our earthly experience, blind us to facts which shine be- 
yond their sphere, and which only in the absence of inferior 
thoughts address themselves to our highest spiritual faculties ? 

As we go out at even-tide to meditate, as we give ourselves 
up to the influences of the hour, amid all that is loveliest in this 
outward universe, we feel the stirrings of a higher nature. We feel 
the prompting of affections which, beautiful as this outward nature 
is, crave for themselves a happiness which it can never bestow. 
These outward sounds and forms, entering the heart and touch- 
ing its secret powers, awaken longings which go out beyond them 
all, and crave for themselves a sympathy which the whole mate- 
rial universe can never give. Glorious indeed are these sunset 
scenes; and more enchanting yet the stillness and repose which 
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succeed to them, and settle down upon the face of nature. But, 
as we stand amid them, and give ourselves up to them, —as their 
silent influences steal in upon us and take possession of our hearts, 
they awaken other and deeper affections. They blend themselves 
with all that is holiest in our human life. They throw a new feel- 
ing of tenderness and sacredness around the dear relations which 
connect us with one another. And they tell also of something 
beyond all this, — of worlds in which these beginnings of love, so 
disturbed and imperfect here, may go on, under new and untried 
forms of being, to their full, harmonious, and eternal consum- 
mation? Over the earthly home, so rich in its affections, so 
endeared to us by the blessed charities of life, there rises, as we 
feel in our highest moments, a fairer and more blissful habitation, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, where 
earthly disappointment and sorrow can never come, where weari- 
ness and pain shall be unknown, where soul, uniting with soul in 
perfect sympathy, shall find all its longings answered, and its 
desires at rest in the bosom of God’s love. 

Thus, almost of necessity, as we go out at the even-tide to 
meditate, do our thoughts insensibly rise above what is visible and 
material, and lose themselves in higher objects of contemplation. 
The world around us becomes but a token of the fairer world in 
which it lies embosomed. The sounds in nature that move us 
most awaken other sounds which seem as if they had been echoed 
back to us from higher worlds. And so we stand here, with our 
double nature, between two spheres of being, lending one ear to 
the voices that come to us from the earth, and with the other lis- 
tening to that which is echoed back to us from the heavens. 
Happy, indeed, if we do not let the noise and cares of this life 
stifle altogether the still small voice that comes to us from purer 
realms. Happy if we also go forth at the even-tide to meditate 
and pray, — to let the higher teachings of God through his out- 
ward universe find their way into our hearts, blend themselves 
with the dearest affections of life, and consecrate every day of 
our earthly being by solemn communings with him who is the life 
of our lives, and the only hope, and safeguard, and salvation of 
the world. 

‘And Elisha,” we read, “ prayed, and said, ‘ Lord, I pray thee 
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open his eyes that he may see,’ and the Lord opened the eyes of 
the young man: and he saw, and, behold, the mountain was full 
of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” So with 
every young man in every dark and solemn conflict of life, while 
there are enemies without and enemies within, if he is ready to 
leave all and follow Christ, if he has faith in God, his eyes may 
be opened so that he shall see heavenly agencies engaged in his 
behalf, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
him. 

It will be a great thing for us if only we can learn to love him 
more than all the rest, to follow him within the veil, and, in faith, 
lift up our eyes to behold the almighty agencies which are acting 
with us, under God, even in this lower realm of his universe. 


J. H. Morison. 


A WAY-SIDE REST, AND THE FLOWER MISSION. 


No one who, like the writer, has seen something of life in its 
different aspects, in several of our cities and large towns, can fail 
to have realized the urgent need there is of places of rest or 
recovery for their overtaxed workers. Not for the better classes ; 
for their wealth can purchase leisure, or open the way for travel 
in “‘ fresh scenes and pastures new,” where wearied brain or lan- 
guid body can draw strength from nature’s health-giving foun- 
tains of the open air and genial sunshine. Nor for the very poor, 
who in many cases are too lazy, shiftless, or vicious to try to rise 
above their rags and discomfort by steady effort and honest toil : 
such find an easy entrance into our almshouses and pauper insti- 
tutions. But for hard-working clerks, mechanics, and artisans, 
who in prosperous times earn good incomes, and too often spend 
as fast as they earn on furnishing their houses, or dressing them- 
selves and their wives and daughters as stylishly as their neigh- 
bors do. For worn-out teachers, milliners, and book-keepers, 
whose only resource is their scanty earnings by the day or 
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month, and which stop the moment sickness or sudden calamity 
overtakes them. ; 

A panic or overstocked market closes the doors of counting- 
rooms, mills, foundries, and shops. Want and gnawing poverty 
walk into homes where plenty and comfort so lately reigned. 
Often illness comes when it is hardest to be borne. The father 
is stricken down, after weeks or months of weary, enforced idle- 
ness, in which he has not earned a dollar to supply the most press- 
ing needs of the family. He may own his home and have credit 
enough to be trusted at the butcher’s and grocer’s. The hastily- 
summoned doctor will wait for his fee or give his skill; or medi- 
cines and attendance can be had from the city dispensary. But 
the family purse is empty; the things most needed by the sick 
man to ease his pain, or hasten his recovery, cannot be bought. 
He must struggle through weeks of feebleness, and go back to 
his work with half-restored strength. Or, worse yet, the busy 
house-mother is the sufferer. A nurse must be hired to care for 
her, —for the children are young and cannot even take care of 
themselves, —or she must rely on the untrained care of some 
relative or helpful neighbor who can ill afford the time she freely 
gives. 

What good Samaritan seeks out the lonely tedcher or shop- 
woman, ill in a noisy boarding-house, without relatives or friends 
near enough to supply her wants, or bring her broth or fruit to 
tempt her appetite, or even shake up her pillows and shorten the 
weary hours by a half-hour’s chat? Now, thousands of like or 
sadder cases occur yearly in our cities, where a little timely aid 
or rest, or, more impossible still to such people, a ehange to the 
country for purer air and quiet, would help the exhausted father 
or mother to gain strength for years of fresh activity, and pre- 
vent their children from being scattered in strangers’ homes and 
bereft of a parent’s love and care. It would change some puny 
boy or girl, pent up in a narrow court or stifling street, and seem- 
ingly doomed to a short and suffering life, to a robust worker, 
ready and able to do his or her part faithfully in the world. 

I would suggest two ways in which the need could be readily 
met. First, les Way-side Homes of Rest be provided in city or 


country. A few wealthy people, or two or more churches acting 
8 > 
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together, could buy a roomy, sunny house a few miles out of town 
or near the sea. It should have some land attached for vegetable 
and fruit gardens, and a patch of woods where the inmates could 
sit under the trees all day and read or sew or play games. ‘The 
land and house, with simple furniture, would cost anywhere from 
four to seven thousand dollars. A matron and two or more assist- 
ants would be needed. Some of the light work about the house 
and garden could be done by the convalescents. Medical advice 
could be had from a city physician or the doctor from the nearest 
town. Then let it be free to all persons of good character who 
desire to come for cure or recovery, or to prevent sickness simply 
by rest, nourishing food, and freedom to be out in the sunshine 
and healthful air. ‘Two or three dollars a week could be charged 
to some; for the class to be benefited by such a resting-place have 
often a praiseworthy pride about accepting charity. This small 
outlay they would cheerfully meet at any sacrifice, or their rela- 
tives would help them to do so. And benevolent persons or 
churches, by paying a yearly sum, could furnish free-rooms for 
those who could not pay. 

We would not call such houses “ homes,’’ because such a name 
for charitable institutions is too often a mockery ; and we seek to 
make it broader than a mere “hospital.’’ It is but for a few 
weeks or months those who go there will stay. So let it be rather 
a “* Way-side Rest:’’ a shelter for the worthy sick who can get 
no care, comforts, or conveniences at home; a place where the 
half-sick and exhausted city toilers can be cured by quiet and 
change of scene. Its rules should be few and simple, shutting 
out only impostors and the depraved poor, whose coarser needs 
are abundantly provided for in our city hospitals. 

The second branch of this charity can be more easily carried 
out, as it does not demand any great amount of time or money. 
It is for every church in the land to call on all those who worship 
with them to organize into a working band for benevolence and 
charity. The gentlemen to be pioneers, to seek cases in their 
own society or among their neighbors who have met with misfor- 
tune, or find life’s burdens pressing too heavily upon them ; those 
who are too proud to ask for help, and suffer in silence rather 
than let their poverty be known; or the sick and helpless among 
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the poor par excellence. The ladies to provide bedding, sheets, 
medecines, &c., and visit at the homes of those needing their 
care: each member to pay a small sum annually to meet current 
expenses, and stand ready, be he or she old or young, to do some- 
thing, even so little a thing as reading half an hour a week to a 
bed-ridden patient, or making sure that Sally Jones has warm 
flannels to wear to keep the rheumatism out of her poor old bones, 
or Widow Brown’s boy has a decent pair of shoes though times 
are hard. 

Of course many cases would require nice handling, and the 
aid given, because unsought, should be bestowed without publici- 
ty, so as not to offend a right self-respect in the receiver, espe- 
cially where money is given to lift them over a slough of debt 
sickness has brought in its train. Nor should the sick in jails and 
prisons be forgotten. It is a sad thought to many of us that the 
words of the Great Teacher would not apply to us: “I was sick 
and in prison and ye ministered unto me.’”’ We call ourselves by 
his name, yet have so little of his spirit. And is not the alarm- 
ing increase of sensation preaching and fashionable display in our 
churches owing in some measure to the fact that so many of our 
clergy have fallen victims to the modern love of notoriety, so com- 
mon in all classes of society? Do they not seek to draw their 
hearers into the kingdom of heaven by the “ pleasant words of 
one who has a lovely voice,” instead of setting them to work 
more earnestly in the service of the Lord. They give us their 
views on the “ C. O. D. in Religion,” “ Setting Snares,” ‘* Equal 
to Angels,”’ “ Satan and his Crew,’’ which lull us into easy and 
complacent satisfaction with ourselves. 

Not that we undervalue the wonderful influence of persuasive 
eloquence in the pulpit, or would have the river of God’s word 
shut up in narrow channels, where it cannot water parched and 
thirsting souls and make them bring forth fruit abundantly. Only 
three short years did the Master preach, on mountain-top, by the 
sea-side, or in the temple, or telling simple stories to his friends as 
he walked through the fields, yet the divine lessons of love and 
truth and faith he uttered are echoing to-day in our ears. And 
now, as well as eighteen hundred years ago, a great soul aglow 
with love to God and man will rouse humanity to a nobler life. 
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The plan of the charity, as set forth in these few words, first 
suggested itself four years ago; and time has only strengthened 
the belief in the imperative need for it in our cities, without 
bringing the means or opportunity to attempt it even in a very 
humble way. 

Picking up by chance “ Littel’s Living Age” (No. 1549) a day 
or two ago, it brought to light the encouraging fact, that what 
may appear to some a visionary scheme has been successfully 
carried out for years in Spain. A writer on “ Spanish Life and 
Character during the Summer of 1873”’ gives an interesting 
account of the different charities of Cadiz. He begins by describ- 
ing the already far-famed Casa de Misericordia, or almshouse. 
He then speaks of two hospitals, the Casa de los Hermanos 
de Caridad, and its sister institution, Hospital de Mujeres for 
women. 

We have not space for the whole description of them both; 
from “ the courtyard tastefully laid out with flowers, palm-trees, 
aromatic flowering shrubs growing in profusion,” to the arrange- 
ments of the rooms, the cheerful convalescents’ dining-room, the 
chapel, and the surgeon’s room; to the kitchen, beautifully clean 
and full of bustle, also the toothsome fare that was being carried 
away to the sick. He notes also the peace, comfort, and cheerful- 
ness everywhere apparent. We will, however, quote a few words 
to show its plan: — 


“ Forty benevolent persons, men of some affluence, seeing how many 
of their poorer brethren were unable when sick to command, at their 
comfortless homes or on board ships lying in the harbor, the comforts, 
quiet and medical skill which they needed, bought this large house and 
fitted it up for the atcommodation of such cases. It was intended to 
take in, not especially the very poor, for whom (such as they are) there 
are hospitals, but to provide also for two distinct classes, first: all who 
could not afford to pay for a good doctor’s visits and skillful nursing 
and luxuries, and yet could afford to contribute a little to their expenses 
when sick ; that little being fixed at two shillings and a penny a day —in 
Spanish money, two pesetas and a half. Secondly, the institution was 
to provide a refuge in sickness for all the ‘decentes’ (or respectable 
poor) whose friends or relatives would become responsible for the pay- 
ment of that sum. In many cases these very brothers of charity them- 
selves pay the sum to admit one of their Jrofeges ; in other cases the 
clergy pay, or masters for their servants.” 
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As a proof of how all-embracing its rules are, “there were 
men from every clime and many tongues; an English sailor, one 
or two Finlanders, an American, some Moors and Spanish, 
made up the party at one dining table.” 

The hospital for women is similar in scope and plan, only we 
find there, besides the classes mentioned in the hospital for men, 
‘aged women who have a little money and prefer to spend their 
old age in the Casa; and sick members of moderately well-off 
families who cannot afford to maintain them at home, and can pro- 
vide for them far better and more cheaply here.” May it not be long 
before similar refuges for the sick are established in our cities. 
How many during the past winter would gladly and thankfully 
have gone to such a “ Rest.” Private charity, though poured out 
for their relief, failed to meet the sore needs of those who in ordin- 
ary times are above want and earn sufficient incomes. Many, 
after patiently waiting with folded hands for silent looms to start 
afresh, and deserted work-rooms and foundries to open their 
closed doors, had later on to struggle with disease partly due to 
unaccustomed privations and anxiety for daily bread. 

In closing, it may not be amiss to say a few words about the 
Flower Mission, a charity which took root in Boston some years 
ago, and has since spread to other cities. 

As it has been thought worthy of mention in a late number of ’ 
“ Harper’s,” it may be permitted me to correct a mistake the 
writer of the article fell into about its origin; for the full truth 
about anything is always best. 

The author was not a native of Boston, and the Mission was 
both Unitarian and foreign in its birth. 

During the winter of 1869, a young lady visiting at Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, matured a plan which had long dwelt in her mind. 
To prepare the way for carrying it out, she wrote a short piece for 
“The Christian Register,” and it was published in March, 1869, 
through the kindness of Mr. Bush, under the title of “ Fruit and 
Flower Days.’’ To show how fully her plan has been followed, 
we will quote it, for it is not long: — 


“In our Western cities, where open markets are held, two sisters ot 
charity may daily be seen carrying large baskets. They never asé for 
anything, but as they walk slowly past the different stalls the market- 
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people, most of whom are Protestants, throw into their baskets a few 
turnips or potatoes, lettuce or fruit, knowing that whatever is given them 
is put to a good use. 

“Now, New Englanders are the most generous people in the world, if 
they are only told how and when to give: why cannot we dwellers in 
Eastern cities borrow a good idea from the custom of our Catholic sis- 
ters, and have each week fruit and flower days? Let our city mission- 
aries send notices to the country parishes that on a certain day of the 
week, say Wednesday or Saturday, they would be ready to receive 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers for the poor. Such a notice, stating the 
day, place and hours, might be read from the pulpit or posted in a con- 
spicuous place in the porch. By the way, why are not such notices writ- 
ten so that he who runs may read ? 

“T doubt not such a plan might easily be carried out during the com- 
ing summer. Many of our country friends have fruit and to spare, which 
is allowed to fall from the trees and decay, because there is no one near 
on whom to bestow it. And the hard-working farmer’s wife would not 
miss one pat of golden butter or a few fresh-laid eggs. Even the sun- 
browned children could follow the example of some little friends of mine 
who spent many an afternoon, one midsummer, picking whortle or black- 
berries to give to the sick and poor, and thus be taught in childhood to 
be followers of him who commends the giving a ‘ cup of cold water.’ 

“ And would it not be better for us all to cease thinking so highly of 
the mere giving of money, which is, after all, the lowest and poorest 
guise of charity, and learn to be more ready to give of the fruit of our 
hands or what has cost us time and thought ? 

“So, good country reader, —for it is to you these words are addressed, 
—if next summer you can spare nothing more costly than a pot of mign- 
onette or nasturtiums for a sick-room, bring that when you come to the 
city. Or gather a handful of wild-flowers, and give them to the pale- 
faced children you may see any day swarming out of the crowded houses 
on Eliot or Lowell Streets, or in the vicinity of the Worcester Depot. 
The sudden look of delight, overspreading wan and pinched faces, will 
repay you for the trouble, and make you long more earnestly to help 
those born and reared amidst misery and vice, to whom the beauty and 
glory of the universe is a sealed book.” 


Returning home some weeks later, when about to organize the 
plan with the help of friends, she found that another, who freely 
confessed her indebtedness to the writer for the scheme, had 
already taken steps to carry it out. As its beginning seemed to 
promise well, she herself joined in the work begun at Hollis Street 
Chapel, the first Monday in May, 1869. Such are the few facts 
of the origin of the Flower Mission; and all honor to those who 
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labored so faithfully during its humble days of obscurity: self- 
denying, cultivated girls, intent on doing good for goodness’ sake. 
They never complained of tiresome walks in scorching heat or 
rain, or of the fatigue of clambering up and down long and dirty 
stairways, and bore without flinching the sickening odors and 
sights of degrading squalor and poverty in some of the miserable 
places they visited, where they could do nothing to alleviate the 
misery they saw. 

Little did she whose hand cast the first tiny seed, or any one 
connected with it, dream how widely its influence would spread. 
That it has served to brighten dull and sorrowful lives, and 
brought rich and poor nearer together, ‘is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

It might facilitate the working of the Mission, and make its 
supplies more regular, if its patrons in suburban towns were to 
send their contributions to their own railway station. The flowers 
and fruit could then be readily gathered up by one person and 
taken to the city, and thus save some time and labor. 

And it would seem easy, also, in connection with the Mission, 
to collect a small fund, and give yearly prizes for plants grown in 
windows. Such prizes for window-gardening are given in London. 
They have done much, not only in stimulating the love of beauty 
among the poor, but in leading them, all unconsciously to them- 
selves, to a better way of living. In their desire to gain a prize, 
they first keep their windows clean, then floors and tables are 
scrubbed. By and by, their rooms look more homelike ; a cheap 
print hangs here and there on the walls, and the cheerful faces 
and tidy persons of the occupants bear witness that they have 


taken the first step above a mere animal existence. 
M. BC 





True History. 


TRUE HISTORY. 


To write a true history one must cross the “ Jove-line ” of the 
race. As a certain earnest thinker once said, the ancient are 
only secret because we are estranged from that. If one were 
thoroughly a Hindoo in all the elements of will and character, he 
would find no difficulty in writing Sanscrit. The possession of 
the ideal of a nation is soon followed by accuracy in facts and 
details, in clear outlines. First feel as a Greek felt: straightway 
you will think as a Greek thought, and your language will have 
the true classic grace. ‘To speak a brute’s tongue— to snarl and 
hiss — it is necessary that the brute nature, with its rending and 
tearing propensities, should be in you. An artist once said, “ To 
paint even a tree, you must become a tree yourself,’ — that is, 
feel with the tree, excite in yourself the woody and fibrous and 
leaf-growing powers. They are in you,—are you not a micro- 
cosm? You can only see what you have in your own nature. 
Do you think the rapacious eagle, with fierce beak and keen eyes, 
sees in his rapid swoop of prey the grace or gentle lovingness of 
the white lamb he seizes? ‘So only an angelic nature knows the 
other angel, disguised under earthly defects and coverings; the 
common individuals pass him by as a common man. If you 
would understand any thought, feel and love it; if you would 
show any truth, live it, de its actual form: there is no other way. 

We read many histories of the early Christian era from eccle- 
siastic and secular pens, but the truest insight we gain is from the 
works of men who did not know they were forming some of the 
fairest mosaic materials of history as we now demand it, — vital, 
strong, warm with life-blood of real human existence. For in- 
stanite, the monastic ideal is more vividly seen in the early paint- 
ings of Christian artists, in the Byzantine Madonnas than in all 
the writings descriptive of the cloister. There is often little 
beauty of color about the faces, the designs are hard, stiff, angular, 
the draperies might be called ungraceful. Nothing is flowing or 
free ; all repressed, strict, severe. But undoubtedly there is an 
attraction in them; their truthfulness, for the artists express 
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them without reserve or exaggeration, the kind of life which they 
themselves knew. One of austerity and self-denial, limited and 
restrictive, but with a seu-> of inner purity and freedom for the 
higher spiritual nature. If you have once committed a wrong act, 
and are of a sensitive nature, you will long for penance and atone- 
ment, and feel as if undeserved enjoyment would be the harder to 
bear. By that phase of experience you will have gained some 
insight into the self-inflicted tortures of medizeval saints, the severe 
art of some medizeval designs. But on the other hand the reaction 
of feeling represented heaven with all the color and glow denied to 
earth. All lovely and rich forms were used to adorn the religious 
thought. The ideal of the age was concentrated in the ecclesias- 
tic form; and this phase of feeling you see depicted in the revivals 
of the French and German artists and monks, with their illumi- 
nated scrolls in gold, and brilliant color of crimson, azure and 
green, and their rare devices, childlike and joyous, of birds, beasts, 
flowers, and sporting butterflies. You read also in the human 
faces wrought in these pictures of saints with white lilies, lambs, 
or child angels by them as heavenly symbols, golden haired 
women, with quiet lips of peace, and level eyes, fronting the com- 
ing years with undisturbed serenity, the influence of the Catholic 
ideals of womanhood and holy infancy, and also the quiet cur- 
rent of the woman’s and the true priest’s lives. These counte- 
nances have nothing of the complex expression of modern forces, 
which are overcharged with a quivering electricity of expression, 
from the highly-wrought intellectual atmosphere of our modern 
life. 

In seeing the pictures of the men and women of an age, giving 
so unconsciously the influences that were continually moulding the 
lineaments, and softening or quickening the play of expression, 
you gain the alphabet of the whole history of that land and era. 
Nor will you have to sift away prejudice and political theory 
and personal bias to reach it. To be a true historian, it is not 
only required not to tell a falsehood, nor even intellectually to 
apprehend the truth. You must also feel it, see it, live it in your 
own phase of experience, so that the whole sight, touch and grasp 
of the subject are full of its spirit. 

So also in regard to biography, or the history of an individual. 

9 
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It can only be written by the “next of kin” spiritually. But 
there is no difficulty about the veritable inside heraldry; it 
asserts itself. No one else has the insight and the power to write 
the history of a great mind, but his heir,—on the soul side. 
Imagine how a practical, unimaginative pen would fail in telling 
of Palissy, who with the ideal of exquisite colors and delicate 
reliefs sought for the white enamel so many years in vain, until 
clothes, food and furniture were gone, and even the planks and 
boards were torn from his house to feed the fires of the furnace. 
There is a passage in the recent biographical sketch of ‘ Edwin 
Landseer ’’ by Miss Thackeray which very beautifully illustrates 
my meaning. She tells us that “in one of the notices upon his 
pictures it is said that as a boy and a youth Landseer haunted 
shows of wild beasts with his sketch-book, and the matches of rat- 
killing by terriers. Cannot one picture the scene, the cruel sport, 
the crowd looking on, stupid, or vulgarly excited, and there, 
among coarse and heavy glances and - dull, scowling looks, shines 
the bright young face, not seeing the things that the dull eyes are 
watching, but discerning the something beyond, — the world within 
the world, — that life within common life that genius makes clear 
tous?’’ It is such a shortness of sight as must have existed in 
this common crowd which made one say in a very luminous para- 
dox that “‘ facts are often the veriest falsehoods,’’ — that is, out- 
side facts, wrenched from their inner and spiritual connections. 

But except by special sympathy of genius-and character, and 
also close association, it is hard for one to understand these 
human lives and characters. For we cannot see the true “ Finis ”’ 
of the volume ; no; nor the beginning, since each life is a sequel 
to another in rotation too infinite for us to follow. Very often it 
seems fragmentary and incomplete to our eyes. The lower forms 
of life, the sea-weed, and the flower seem, to our blinded sight, 
more joyous and symmetrical,—for we see the whole of the 
rose’s life, but so little of man’s. Perhaps, after all, we have not 
read a single page of the veritable record, it is only the foot-notes 
of commentator, or preface of friends, or false interpretations of 
acquaintances that we have been scanning, with the outer title- 
page and binding to assist. Evidently not much can be learned 
so. 
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There is, indeed, a Day of Judgment to come among books. 
Only what one has seen or touched, or handled in the spirit, and 
concerning which one testifies from love, will be received. The 
true historian and poet are those to whom it is given to “ hear a 
voice from heaven saying, Write.’’ Ido not mean by this that 
special illumination or seership will be needed as now understood, 
but I do mean that the heavenly dictates of earnest sympathy and 
genuine love and truth, by which insight into the soul or ideal of 
a theme alone can be gained, will be absolutely required of every 
teacher, whether he teach by sermon or history or poem. 


Exita Mossy. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE LADIES’ COMMISSION ON 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tus Commission was organized for the express purpose of pre- 
paring a catalogue of books, which should contain such titles only 
as we could recommend for the libraries of Unitarian Sunday 
schools. Naturally, at the very beginning of our work, the ques- 
tion arose, What classes of books shall we include in this cata- 
logue? It is easy to decide what volumes belong, or do not 
belong, in a law library, a scientific or a theological library. But 
what may we recommend to the children and young people in our 
Sunday schools. 

Upon this point there was opportunity for great diversity of 
opinion. Some parents and teachers consider that any good book 
may have a place in a Sunday-school library, while others would 
limit our catalogue to books of distinctly marked religious ten- 
dency. But, again, what are the books of this latter class ? 
Many who are interested in the religious culture and moral train- 
ing of the young believe heartily in the good influence of books 
which present vivid pictures of child-life,— pure, simple, and 
guided by right motives, without an attempt to point a moral or 
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enforce a precept. And they value highly all books that make 
the material world interesting to children, and thus help them to 
new occupations and innocent amusements, while they excite love 
and reverence for its Creator. 

While we were still without a basis and method for our work, 
some good book would be cited, a general favorite which we could 
not spare, yet which was not, in the strictest sense, a book of reli- 
gious tone. 

It therefore became early apparent that we must be very lib- 
eral in the scope of our catalogue. Yet, if liberal, we must also 
be discriminating ; and we must make evident to those who were 
looking to it for direction the character of the books we could 
recommend. 

It therefore became necessary to classify these books; and, 
after much discussion, we decided to arrange them upon three dif- 
ferent lists. The first list should contain such as we could, with- 
out qualification, recommend to Unitarian parents and superin- 
tendents of Sunday schools. The second list should contain the 
books which we could not spare, though some objectionable phrase, 
or pages of religious teaching that Unitarians do not approve, 
must be indicated. The third list should contain all the books 
that we could recommend as “ valuable and profitable, though not 
so fully adapted to the purpose of a Sunday-school library.”’ 

This arrangement of our catalogue, made with deliberation, we 
regard as permanent; but we do not, even after our long experi- 
ence, agree among ourselves as to the proper place for certain 
marked volumes. Some of us would place all books of healthful 
moral tone, though not of distinctly religious tendency, and also 
the books that introduce children to the beauty, order, and har- 
mony of the universe,—God’s universe,—or excite interest in 
and love for any of his creatures, upon our list of ** books specially 
adapted for our purpose,’’ while others prefer to assign them to 
the lot of ‘“‘ valuable and profitable’’ reading. In such cases the 
final assignment is the result of a majority vote. 

The distinction between our first and third lists is, however, 
generally manifest; while the arrangement of the first and second 
lists is often misunderstood by those who fail to read the preface 
of our catalogue with care. 
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It would be a convenience if in this case the French expression 
‘Les Deux Premiers” could be used, as, in the opinion of the 
members of the Commission, these lists are of equal value. In 
fact, they are but one list with a division run through it. 

It is true that on one side of this division are found books that 
have a blemish in them, but these books would not be placed upon 
the list at all if their good qualities did not make amends for their 
defects. A book that is pervaded by doctrines considered objec- 
tionable, and is evidently written with the purpose of carrying out 
such doctrines, would be carefully excluded. Happily there are 
books, not of Unitarian origin, in which the author does not find 
it necessary to delay the children in the story with an account of 
the atonement before taking them in to their supper, or does not 
calmly place all their misdeeds upon Adam’s fall or a personal 
devil. And there are also books that do allow children to remain 
as children, and which, though not written by one of our denomi- 
nation, do enforce sound doctrine, by bringing religion into life, 
an active religion, that is not mere cant, and that does not consist 
in the repetition of creeds or doctrines. 

Yet in the books written by authors who have been brought up 
in the use of creeds, words and phrases occur, often Biblical 
phrases, that have been quoted always in a certain doctrinal 
sense, and which, taken in the intention of the author, cannot be 
otherwise interpreted. They are puzzling to children who have 
not heard them so used, and they need often an explanation. 
Even Dr. Peabody has to explain to his Calvinistic critics that the 
exclamation of Thomas, “* My Lord and my God,” is not neces- 
sarily an address to Christ. 

The appeal to Christ as to God occurs in many books, where 
all the purport of the story and the action of the characters show, 
on the other hand, a belief in one God only. 

Such phrases are distinctly marked in our catalogue for books 
of the second and third lists. But it is not sufficient for these 
marks to appear on the catalogue of the Commission alone. It is 
important that they should be used on the catalcgue of each 
separate Sunday school. And superintendents and teachers are 
earnestly requested to make some note of these marks, either 
upon the books themselves, or upon their catalogues. 
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An examination of the passages marked as “ objectionable doc- 
trine ” would be found to repay the teacher. It would bring up 
the subject of doctrines which are “ objectionable ” to Unitarians, 
and would give many suggestions for conversation with a class, or 
for general lessons in the school. 

Two of the doctrines most frequently brought into children’s 
books have been alluded to,— the easy method of laying past 
sins upon a suffering Christ, and the equally comfortable sugges- 
tion of attributing all temptation for future sin to the act of a 
personal devil. One of the rejected books declares: “ This is 
certain, the Devil does try by every means to make men waste 
their precious life here, and lose their immortal life hereafter.”’ 
“One thing we may safely say, the Devil desires this world for 
his own inheritance, because it is Christ’s inheritance ; and the 
Devil hates Christ with a fathomless hatred.” 

The book containing this passage, let it be repeated, is among 
the rejected books, but it is published in the same gay, attractive 
covers as other children’s books, with illustrations as inviting ; 
and, although carefully sifted from the Commission lists, such 
volumes cannot be kept out of the hands of children. It is from 
similar books that children accept a meaning for certain phrases 
which their home teaching does not give them, and it is certainly 
wise that their use and meaning should be carefully explained. 
It is impossible to ignore them, for they appear in all our litera- 
ture, and it is important for a young reader to learn that such 
adaptations of Scriptural phrases are considered incorrect, — per- 
haps even blasphemous, — by Unitarians, and that any approach 
to a mere sanctimonious profession of faith is avoided by a Uni- 
tarian. The fact that books, however interesting and helpful they 
may be, are considered as injured by the use of such phrases, 
awakens attention to their force and meaning. 

The usefulness, therefore, of this second list depends greatly 
upon its careful treatment by the teachers of the several Sunday 
schools. It is necessary that it should be thoughtfully examined, 
and its object understood. Its preparation requires the constant, 
unintermitting care of the Commission, and it naturally contains 
some of the most valuable books in the catalogue, since they must 
have a striking merit to find a place there in spite of the objec- 
tionable passages they contain. 





REV. CHARLES LOWE. 


THERE are few readers of this Magazine to whom the tidings 
will not have already come, before they read these pages, of the 
translation of the heroic and saintly spirit of Charles Lowe to 
such work as God had for him to do in higher than earthly ways. 
While the present number of “The Unitarian Review and Reli- 
gious Magazine ’’ was passing through the press, after an illness 
of not many days, he was gently released on Saturday, June 
20, at the age of forty-five. The sorrow of his loss is too fresh 
with us to allow of many words here ; but the friend to whom he 
had temporarily entrusted the supervision of these pages cannot 
let them go forth without bearing a brief record of the life which, 
though not long, has been long enough for all the best things of 
love and service. 

Charles Lowe was born in Portsmouth, N.H., the son of John 
and Ann (Simes) Lowe, Nov. 18, 1828. His father, for many 
years superintendent of the Exeter Mills, died in the summer of 
1873; his mother survives him. 

Educated at the Exeter Academy, he passed from thence in 
due course to Harvard College, whence he graduated with high 
honors in the elass of 1847. He studied law a year at Exeter. 
The legal profession had many attractions for him, but finding 
that his conscience would be better satisfied in the work of the 
ministry, he embraced it with characteristic enthusiasm. Subse- 
quently, after a year of professional study with Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, at Portsmouth, he occupied the post of Greek and Latin 
tutor in the college during a part of his course of study in 
the Divinity School, whence he graduated in 1851. In that 
student-time, his true and lovely character won a love and 
respect such as is rarely accorded, alike from his classmates, 
his pupils, and his teachers, and gave the promise of a useful 
and distinguished career, which was predicted for him with unu- 
sual confidence by those best qualified to judge, among whom 
President Walker may be fitly mentioned here. 
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His first ministry was exercised in New Bedford, where he was 
ordained July 28, 1852, as colleague pastor with Rev. John Weiss 
over the First Congregational Church and Society in that place. 
The delicate health which later developed into the malady under 
whose disability he has bravely labored for many years, made it 
expedient for him to resign this position in 1853, and to seek to 
renew his strength by extended study and travel in Europe and 
the East, making friends wherever he went, by the sunshine and 
purity of his character. 

After the lapse of more than twelve years, it was the fortune of 
the writer of these lines to hear the honored Tholuck speak most 
affectionately of Mr. Lowe as held in fresh memory at Halle as 
the type of what is best and truest in American character. 

Returning to this country in 1855, he was invited to several of 
our best parishes, and accepted a call to the North Church in 
Salem, where he was installed September 27, 1855, with the fair- 
est prospect of a long and successful ministry. But it was 
ordered otherwise. The unassisted and difficult duties of that 
position were too much for his strength. In the early summer of 
1857 a weakness in his lungs developed itself, in so serious a form 
as to constrain him to resign (July 28, 1857) the pastorate which 
had been just long enough to reveal the full beauty of his Christian 
character, the wisdom blended with his modesty, the manly 
strength which his gentleness could not hide, and to bind many 
hearts to him in an affection which no lapse of time can dim. 

The seventeen years that have elapsed, during which we have 
had the blessing of his presence with us, have been rescued for 
his further labors in the work which he loved, contrary to any 
expectation which experienced physicians then dared to entertain, 
by his wise use of every means of health, and by his resolute will 
to wear out rather than to rust out. He married, September 16, 
1857, Martha A., daughter of the late Justus and Hannah ( Wood) 
Perry, of Keene, N.H., who, with two children, survives him. To 
the perfect sympathy in his literary and other labors which this 
marriage brought him is due not a little of the success with which 
he has labored, notwithstanding his frail health. In the spring of 
1859, he had sufficiently recovered to be able (May 28) to take 
charge of the Unitarian Society at Somerville, whose somewhat 
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lighter duties he was able to fulfill until his appointment as Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, in 1865, transferred 
him from the direct work of the ministry to a position as difficult 
and responsible as it was honorable. His official duty now 
brought him into relations with the ministers and congregations of 
the Unitarian body, which gave a field peculiarly adapted to his 
special gifts of mind and character. It is safe to say that such 
a position has rarely been so felicitously filled, in any Christian 
body, and that the place and the man seemed made for each 
other. In a denomination to whose traditions the idea of congre- 
gational independence is specially dear, and which is sometimes 
sensitive even to an excessive degree to the suspicion of official 
interference, Mr. Lowe soon came to exercise, by the winning 
powers of his character and the confidence which was reposed in 
his judgment, the function of a Christiah bishop, such as it some- 
times existed in the best times of the church. His tact in dealing 
with difficulties, his patience with conflicting minds, his gentle 
forbearance under personal oppositions, the breadth of his sym- 
pathies and the positive clearness of his own convictions, the trans- 
parent beauty of his daily life, in its utter unselfishness and 
Christian consecration, all combined to establish for him an influ- 
ence whose extent he in his modesty would have been the last to 
imagine. The affection and respect which followed him on his 
retirement from the office of Secretary are such as few men are 
privileged to gain as the reward of a long life. 

The same cause which has ended his earthly work, too soon for 
us, compelled his resignation of his official position in 1871, and 
he sought in Europe, whither he was accompanied by his family, 
to restore his failing strength, returning in May, 1873, in sea- 
son to speak words of noble cheer at the Anniversaries. But 
his friends soon recognized that little permanent gain had been 
wrought, although they cherished the hope that the indomita- 
ble courage which fought against his depressing malady with so 
staunch a cheer might yet save for us years of a life so important 
to the best interests of the church which he loved, and so priceless 
to many who loved him. 

He had felt constrained by considerations of health to decline a 


call to the pastorate of the First Parish in Cambridge, and also 
Io 
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an invitation to the Presidency of Antioch College, soon after his 
return from Europe ; but although not venturing to risk the con- 
stant strain of ministerial duty, another way of usefulness soon 
opened for him, in a manner very near his heart, in the editorship 
of this “‘ Review.” His stay abroad had been largely employed in 
knitting closer the ties of mutual knowledge and good-will between 
Liberal Christians of different names in Europe and the Uni- 
tarian Church of America, and his wide relations at home secured 
him the pledge of a co-operation which promised to make “ The 
Review”’ under his editorship a growing power and a worthy organ 
for the scholarship of the Unitarian body. We do not need to 
recall to our readers the recent memory of his plans for the con- 
duct of “The Review,’ as they have been laid down and 
developed in the successive numbers for March, April, May, and 
June, in a spirit most catholic yet loyal to the household of faith 
which he dearly loved; most conciliatory, yet simply true to his 
own clear convictions of faith and duty. Let the words which we 
copy here, from his letter of farewell to the publisher of this 
Magazine, testify to his deep interest in it, and speak to its read- 
ers the parting word of friendly good-will which he would have 
spoken, if his strength had been a little spared. They were dic- 
tated on the day before his death, when he was in great weakness 
of body, but in the calm and trustful mind to which the near 
event was but the passing from one chamber to another in the 
Father’s “‘ house of many mansions.”’ 


My dear Mr. Bowles, — JUME 19, 1874. 
I very much regret the disappointment and trouble my death is to 
cause you. I had large plans, and was more and more confident of 
making “‘ The Review” valuable and profitable to you: but God’s will 
has decided otherwise, and I have only to send you my love and my 
thanks for your kindness, and with the hope that you will be able to find 
some good man to carry on the work. There is excellent material on 

hand, or promised, for three or four numbers to come. . 
Good bye. 


Very truly yours, CHARLES Lowe. 


The most remarkable quality in Mr. Lowe’s character was 
the harmonious combination in it of qualities rarely so perfectly 
united. The good sense and practical sagacity which made him a 
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trusted counsellor in denominational affairs were lifted above the 
level of mere prudential wisdom by a spiritual insight fine and 
keen, which judged of policy by the eternal lights of principle 
always. His instinct of right and wrong was as unerring as the 
pointing of the needle to the pole. A stranger could not talk 
with him on the most commonplace subjects without feeling braced 
and quickened by contact with his pure and noble nature. Yet 
the absolute transparency of his conscience, clear and sharp as a 
diamond, was saved from the least hardness by the exquisite sym- 
pathy which bathed his whole nature with sunny warmth. He 
was a true apostle of love in his generation. His affection had a 
generous largeness of most unfailing constancy. A friend so un- 
selfish in his requirements, so loyal in his faithfulness, so believing 
in the best possibilities of those whom he loved, seeing in them 
the highest that God purposed for them, is a perpetual inspira- 
tion to them. ‘To have been loved by such a man is one of the 
best boons of life, and one of the surest pledges of the life immor- 
tal. Yet his personal regard never obscured his independent 
judgment. Faithful as he was loving, firm as he was gentle, he 
had, as was said of Ephraim Peabody, “ preserved the righteous- 
ness, while leaving behind the austerity,” of the Puritans. 

The healthy, well-balanced mind which dwelt in him gave, in 
his earlier years, the promise of the scholarly attainment which he 
always valued and appreciated ; but in part the imperious neces- 
sity of his delicate health, and in part his strong practical bent, 
directed his energies more and more away from the student’s 
work and into ways of effective good. He felt that he must be 
about his Father’s business. Indeed, those who knew him best 
felt that he unduly depreciated his own intellectual capacities. 
The clearness of his thought and precision of statement found 
expression in a style of perfect lucidity, with no word superfluous, 
and wherein the felicity of his illustrations enhanced but never 
embarrassed the ideas which they set forth. To his public speech 
these qualities imparted a great charm, and added as they were 
to gifts of voice and manner which were simply transparent to 
the unconscious beauty of his character, made him most effective 
in extemporaneous address, notwithstanding a natural diffidence 
which was only overcome by his losing himself in the thought 
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of the truth which he wished should not fail of expression. He 
thought only of that which ought to be said, but he persuaded by 
that which he himself was. 

As a preacher, the intellectual modesty of which we have 
spoken, and his impatience of any use of his time which savored 
of literary ease, restrained him from expending his limited strength 
on the elaborate and finished discourses on which a great preach- 
er’s fame is built. He could not have written those and yet have 
done other things which he deemed more important for him to do. 
But we have seldom heard one preach who so persuaded to holi- 
ness, or so made real to his hearers the beauty of goodness and 
the grace and power that are by Jesus Christ. There was, 
indeed, one subject on which it seemed as if he could not preach 
from personal knowledge, and that was sin.. He seemed sent to 
win men to virtue rather than to warn them from evil, and as if 
most of the temptations which beset humanity had no power even 
to solicit his unselfish and unworldly purity. He was emphati- 
cally a minister for the young, because he encouraged them to all 
good by the life which shone through every word he spoke. And 
few men are so endowed for the pastoral office as he, by the ready 
sympathy, the loving truthfulness, the discriminating word and un- 
wearied deed in daily life, the spirit of prayer which consecrated 
his public ministrations. 

In the words from Ecclesiasticus which were read at his fu- 
neral, with touching appropriateness, ‘*‘ When he went up to the 
holy altar, he made the garment of holiness honorable.” In this 
day, when even the Christian ministry does not escape from sen- 
sationalism and shams, the example of Charles Lowe may well do 
much to recall our younger ministers to the true standard of their 
calling, and to impress on those who are entering the profession 
the fact that Christian simplicity is the very salt that alone can 
preserve its savor. 

The ‘ sweetness and light ” which gave him such a charm over 
the hearts of those who knew him he had, indeed, by nature. 
But natural endowment was perfected in him by Christian grace. 
Beneath all the winning cordiality of manner, and bright, happy 
temper that shone and sparkled’ even on the surface to the most 
careless eye, there flowed a deep, strong current of principle and 
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consecrated loyalty, whose tide moved in steady obedience to the 
will of God. Nothing else than this could have wrought the won- 
der of that cheerful submission with which he endured the many 
thwartings of his eager spirit by the physical infirmities which 
were constantly disappointing his hopes and plans,—a cross 
borne with such serene patience that even the nearest knew not 
how heavy it was until they saw his joy, when the end drew near, 
at the thought that now he would be well and would have work to 
do in which the body would no longer fetter the spirit. 

After an intimate friendship of nearly twenty years, the writer of 
these lines has yet to learn that he had a fault. So perfectly was 
his nature under the control of a religious will and an enlightened 
watchfulness over any latent weakness, that they had no opportu- 
nity so much as to show themselves. But his faultlessness was no 
pale shadow of negative virtue. His gentleness was rooted in a 
strength which held his whole being so obedient as not even to 
give sign of any struggle, but only to bear the tokens of victory. 

Our eyes overflow with sorrow as we remember the clear, musi- 
cal cheer of the voice, rich with a genuine, manly sympathy, the 
light that shone in his dark eyes, the bright smile, without a trace 
of the burden of pain and weakness so bravely, uncomplainingly 
borne. Those “ lineaments of Gospel books”’ were transfigured by 
the Word of reconciliation which was in his heart and moulded 
his life, and was the message which, unconsciously to himself, 
spoke through him. 

His daily walk testified of — 


“ Days that in spite 
Of darkness, by the light 
Of a clear mind, were day all night. 


“ Life that dared send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it came, say, ‘ Welcome, friend!’” 


And the close was in perfect accord with the Christian beauty 
of such a life. He had gone to Swampscott on the 30th of May, 
in the hope that the bracing air would revive his strength. But 
a hemorrhage from the lungs, on the night of May 31st, was fol- 
lowed by others, and finally, in the early morning of June 18th, 
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by one so severe as to make it evident that the time of his depar- 
ture was at hand. To him was granted, what is not always the 
privilege even of a Christian saint, a day of tender farewells and 
loving messages, and of the disclosure of a faith and hope which 
were truly triumphant in their joy. 

We trust that hereafter many of the words which he spoke in 
those hours may be allowed to encourage and bless others besides 
those who then were by his side. From the moment when he 
knew that he must die, he made the time a festival of holy cheer. 
‘*T shall want,’’ he said, ‘‘ to rest awhile, and then there will be 
higher work for me to do.’’ He has, indeed, a work to do which 
has already begun; for ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report,’’ when we remember Charles Lowe we shall ‘ think 


on these things.’’ 
H.W. F. 





Tue ‘‘ Eprror’s Notse-Book”’ is a department of this Maga- 


zine which was introduced into it by Rev. Charles Lowe, on 


assuming the conduct of this Review, and was under his special 


care. When his last illness assumed a serious form, he entrusted 
the temporary care of this, with the other arrangements for the 
Magazine (excepting the ‘‘ Foreign Summary,’’ which an able 
hand has prepared), to a friend, in the hope of soon resum- 
ing his work. The tidings of his death reached us while 
engaged in the preparation of the ‘‘ Note-Book”’ in his stead, 
and it has seemed best to omit in the present number, which 
bears the record of our loss in him, a department so pecu- 


liarly associated with him. 


“The silent organ loudest chants 


The Master’s requiem.” 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


ENGLAND. 


Ar the anniversary meeting of English Unitarianism, in Lon- 
don, May 29th, Rev. R. L. Collier preached a sermon full of zeal, 
energy, and spiritual fervor, on the “‘ Influence of Personality in 
Religion.” Next year will be the jubilee year of the Association, 
and the President, Mr. Hopgood, proposed to signalize the fiftieth 
birthday of the society by raising a fund of ten thousand pounds 
to aid congregations during the next five years in building chapels. 
To such a fund Mr. Hopgood offered to give five hundred pounds. 
Rev. J. P. Hopps urged a great demonstration in Exeter Hall, 
with representatives from every congregation in Great Britain. 
The resolution adopted left all details in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The annual report shows that the last years of the 
first half-century of English Unitarianism show greatly increased 
activity. Ministers are aided more than ever before to lecture 
and preach outside their local limits, to open new centres of 
worship and instruction, and to diffuse Unitarian views widely 
among the masses of the people. Several ministers of orthodox 
churches have within the year come within our lines. The cheap 
issue of Channing’s writings has reached a sixth edition, making 
a total of twenty-seven thousand volumes. The contest of the 
wings came up on a motion of Rev. J. P. Hopps to so amend one 
of the rules as to declare more expressly for religious and eccle- 
siastical equality. The motion was lost, with but few voting, after 
the meeting was much reduced. 

‘“‘'The Inquirer” congratulates the Association on “a peaceful 
meeting, together with the hopeful promise of harmonious work in 
the future, for purposes which we all agree to be most desirable, 
and on the broad basis which can alone reunite the advocates of a 
liberal and progressive form of Christianity.” It adds that “ our 
past differences, manfully and thoroughly fought out, only tend to 
prove that there is more in common than we really thought, and 
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that after all we are heartily at one in our resolve to carry out in 
various ways and methods the same great principles.”’ 


Rev. W. H. Channing, in London, has been making a special 
effort, in several Sunday evening lectures on “ Real Religion and 
Religious Realism,’ to set on foot an organized revival of spirit- 
ual interest among “ all seekers of the perfect life.” Real reli- 
gion should be “a living bond of union between Humanity and 
Heaven.’’ In his first lecture Mr. Channing sketched five ten- 
dencies of the age which hinder real religion, the putting of cul- 
ture, or art; or science, or morality, or worldiness into the place of 
religion. He then sketched as many forms of “ the grand revival 
that has begun to reveal itself throughout Christendom,” alluding 
to the conflict in the Catholic Church, one side of which is a re- 
awakening of the deeply devout and humane life of the great patris- 
tic and medizeval saints ; to the Ritualist movement in the Anglican 
Church, the better side of which is an earnest effort to make real 
the presence of God; to the genuine spiritual awakening attend- 
ing the wide-spread evangelical revival excitement; to the activ- 
ity of pure Theism, of which he pronounced F. W. Newman to 
be the true prophet in Great Britain; and to the movement 
among the progressive Jews. In the face of all this Mr. Chan- 
ning lamented “the lukewarm, inert, hopeless, and half-alive ” con- 
dition of liberal communions, and propounded Real Religion as 
the cure. This he defined to be “a Life of Relationship with 
Living Spiritual Realities,” of which five circles may be pointed 
out: first, the consciousness of living communion with the uni- 
versal Father ; second, the consciousness of forming part of a world 
of spirits, the life and laws of which encompass us and bear us on 
forever ; third, the sense of a similar relation to Humanity as an 
organic and immortal whole; fourth, the absolute union of our 
progress and life with the progress and life of Humanity, and of 
the Spiritual Universe, by the equal dependence of all things 
upon One Eternal Presence ; and, fifth, the supreme duty for 
each one of working for good and against evil as our best sacrifice 
to God and truest imitation of Christ. 

In his second lecture Mr. Channing discoursed of “ Real Chris- 


tian Conversion.’’ As opposed to this he remarked five classes, 
I! ( 
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those who treat the story of Christ as mythical; those who see in 
Christ only an ideal holy man and sage; those who say that Hu- 
manity is the true Christ; those who reject the Christian church 
and seek communion on socialistic and secularistic grounds ; and 
those who make the church a police in the interest of reaction. 
Following this Mr. Channing told at length the religious experi- 
ences which had confirmed him in the conviction of the truth of 
Christianity and of real Christian conversion, the process of which 
he unfolded as follows: first, to see in Christ a type of our own 
sonship ; second, to become contrite in view of our failure to come 
up to the measure of our privilege; third, to unreservedly con- 
secrate ourselves to that service which becomes the sons of God; 
fourth, to carry this out in thorough doing as God’s Christ would 
do in our places; and, fifth, to organize this imitation of Christ in 
actual society. ‘ 

In a third and fourth lectures Mr. Channing explained his 
views of Real Communion with the Father, and of a New Order 
proposed to be established for the promotion of Filial and Fraternal 
Communion of man with God and with his fellow-man. As ten- 
dencies favorable to the realization of communion with the Father, 
Mr. Channing spoke of the effort of science to comprehend One 
Living Energy as the Force of all forces; the effort of poetry 
to seize in imagination a vision of the development of the universe 
and of the unfolding history of man; and the deepening estimate 
of music as an art prophetic of the harmonies of communion. In 
contrast with these Mr. Channing placed three unfavorable ten- 
dencies of the age: first, the self-contradictory assertion that we 
can know God only as the Unknowable; second, the pantheistic 
denial of the personality of God which comes of excessive reac- 
tion against narrow views of the Divine Arbitrariness ; and, third, 
the fatalism which mocks at prayer as the imbecile expression of 
cowardly superstition. In contrast with these false tendencies of 
the age, Mr. Channing unfolded the inspiring reality of loving and 
living fellowship between man and God, pictured the realization 
of this in Jesus, analyzed the laws of the heavenly human life 
revealed in Christ, traced the ascending stages of this life from 
sinless youth to complete oneness with God, and pointed out how 
to make this life a fact of actual human society. 
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In a recent discussion among ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land on the question of inspiration, after an essay of an orthodox 
tenor, Rev. T. W. Fowle said that there was no claim to inspira- 
tion in the Scriptures themselves, and that to maintain the literal 
accuracy of all the Biblical statements was to take direct issue 
with all scientific men. Rev. J. H. Cummins declared that there 
was no evidence of plenary inspiration in Holy Scripture, that 
in his belief none of the writers of Holy Scripture had more 
scientific knowledge than their neighbors, and that it was absurd 
to try to reconcile all the Biblical statements with science. 


The English Company of the New Testament Revisers voted, 
at a recent meeting, to reject the passage in 1. John v. 7, 8, 
called the Text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, —a text which 
has stood in Latin Bibles just a thousand years, but for which no 
authority of Greek manuscripts has ever been found, except two 
or three so recent as to be of no weight whatever. Since Gries- 
bach, in 1777, rejected the passage from his critical edition of the 
Greek New Testament, no Greek scholar has pretended to restore 
it, yet our version has retained it until near a hundred years of 
conscious fraud is now filled up. 


The Convocation of the University of London voted recently, 
by eighty-three to sixty-five, that degrees ought to be open to 
women. ‘The vote is advisory only, and it rests with the govern- 
ing Senate to finally decide the question, and it is expected that 
this body will decline to carry out the policy favored by the 
majority of Convocation. On another question, that of cruelty 
to animals for the sake of scientific experiment, Convocation itself 
has pronounced, by fifty-nine to sixteen, against what seem the 
dictates of enlightened right. Mr. R. H. Hutton, the editor of 
‘The Spectator,’ introduced a motion requesting the Senate not 
to permit “ painful experiments on living animals” in the Brown 
Hospital for Animals, which is under the charge of this body. 
The resolution was carefully worded to permit experiments where 
chloroform was used, but it failed to pass. ‘The Spectator” has 
been for months waging the most energetic war against the 
cruelty of the physiological experimenters, who cause terrible and 
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prolonged pain to animals for the sake of what they can discover, 
and even for repeated illustration of established discoveries. 


FRANCE. 


Under the title of “* Revue Progressive,” the leaders of French 
Liberalism, headed by Michel Nicolas, A. Réville, A. Coquerel, 
EK. Coquerel, Pecaut, Bost, &c., have established a monthly 
review of theology, philosophy, history, literature, and criticism, 
which promises to be of much value. The “ Revue de Théologie,”’ 
which served so good a purpose, has disappeared, and “ Le Dis- 
ciple,’ which for more than forty years was a valuable organ of 
free thought, died with its founder. It is to fill the gap thus left, 
by the issue of a publication of the highest character, that the 
‘** Revue Progressive’’ is undertaken. The price for America is 
fixed at twenty francs. 


A shrewd clergyman of the Church of England has raised the 


ery of much more peril to the Anglican Establishment from Con- 
gregationalism than from Romanism. He sees quite truly that 
the spirit of free communion is everywhere insinuating itself, 
creating a sense of Christian covenant irrespective of creed and 
church differences. Nor is it Anglicanism only which is in peril 
from this fact. Romanism itself is not secure against this spectre 
of the congregation of them that love one another, and as for the 
sects of Protestantism it needs no prophet to point out that the 
time of the end: draws near for all of them. Did not the New 
Jerusalem so descend on the Evangelical Alliance, at its meeting a 
few months since, as to melt quite away all its hardest features and 
turn its sessions into a celebration of love when they were meant 
to be a mustering of men of war? Did not the Holy Ghost sur- 
prise the most vigilant of sectarian editors, not long ago, into see- 
ing ‘a tender and memorable occasion”’ in an unsectarian celebra- 
tion of communion, and into inability, stout Baptist though he was, 
“ to feel at liberty to refuse the request to offer prayer,’’ and into 
seeing “a Christian commemoration” where his sectarianism 
should have recognized only ‘“‘a churchly ordinance?’’ There 
certainly is great danger that Christians will get to be known by 
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their readiness to love one another, and that wherever two or 
three meet together there will be veritable communion of the 
saints. 

IRELAND. 


Irish Unitarianism has its chief centre in Belfast, where most 
of the supporters of the Irish “‘ Unitarian Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge” and the “ Northern Sunday-school Associa- 
tion” are found. Each of these societies has just passed through 
a severe struggle between opposing parties. The first named 
held a meeting which continued until two o’clock in the morning, 
and resulted in overthrowing, by a vote of forty-nine to thirty-five, 
the recent broad policy of the organization, and in turning out 
from its board the more liberal members. The dispute was in 
regard to filling orders for such books as Theodore Parker’s, or 
any which appear to substitute Theism for distinctive Christianity. 
Of the forty-nine conservative votes, thirty were from three small 
rural parishes which have all together given the last year but six 
pounds seven shillings for the work of the society. The intel- 
ligence, wealth, and vigor of Belfast were defeated by what one 
speaker called ‘ the dumb rustics.”’ 

In the other society named, the same controversy came up, and 
lasted to a very late hour in the night, but was decided the other 
way, the ‘‘ dumb rustics’’ not belonging to it, and Belfast influ- 
ence commanding twenty-three liberal votes against ten. The 
leaders of the defeated party announced their determination to 
secede. One of them is pastor of one of the two principal Bel- 
fast congregations, but it appeared that the leading laymen of his 
society do not agree with him as to the matter so bitterly dis- 
puted. 

ITALY. 


Prof. Filopanti, of whom our readers have had interesting 
news, is heard from again through a letter in “‘ The London In- 
quirer,”’ in which he says: “I cannot honestly allow you to think 
that I am a Unitarian in the narrowest meaning of the word, 
although, of all existing religions, English and American Uni- 
tarianism is perhaps the one which most nearly agrees with my 
views. I am, somehow, a Pantheist, yet a thorough believer in 
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the unity and spiritual personality of God. ... The spiritual 
God controls all the parts of the material universe, from the larg- 
est sum to the smallest atom, with as much ease and harmony as 
the human soul can move the body to which it is united. The 
intimate union of the spiritual God with the material universe 
constitutes the One Infinite and Supreme Being. Thus even our 
individual mind holds to God the relation of both a partial identi- 
ty and personal distinction. . . . I am now simply preaching 
through Italy the generalities of Rational Christianity. At a later 
time I shall try to set up a congregation, which, through God’s 
protection, will take larger proportions; and I partake your 
benevolent hope that you may count me, if not very exactly as 
one of your number, yet as an ally and fellow-worker. Accept 
my heart-felt wishes for your personal welfare, as well as for that 
of the noble rank of Christian Unitarians throughout the world.” 
Prof. Filopanti adds, in a postscript, that, ‘* after having a lit- 
tle evangelized the multitudes of my own countrymen concerning 
the fundamental principles of Christian rationalism, I wish to visit 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Belgium and England, on an 
especial errand, intimately connected with my principal aim.”’ 


HUNGARY. 


The following friendly greeting from Prof. Kovacs will help to 
draw closer the cordial relations which already unite us to our 
Hungarian brethren : — 


KLAUSENBERG, May 27, 1874. 

Dear Sir: I received the second and third numbers of “The Uni- 
tarian Review and Religious Magazine” presented by the American 
Unitarian Association, as it was written on the top of the second 
number. I am exceedingly obliged to you for sending the precious 
and very interesting periodicals; and please express my gratitude to 
the members of the Committee also. But as I have not received the 
first,—that is, the March number,—I should like very much to have 
it also, in order to have them all complete. Would you not be so 
kind as to forward it to me? You would certainly greatly oblige me 
by your kindness. 

I suppose you still remember me and our short conversation in 
London, in 1872. In 1873 we thought we should have the pleasure 
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of seeing you at Klausenberg. I made a pleasant tour with Mr. R. 
S. Morison last year which I shall never forget. We are always so 
glad when we can see any of our dear friends beyond the Atlantic. 
You cannot form an idea of the fact how much good does result from 
the connection of the American and English Unitarians with us. In 
this year fourteen families have been converted to our religion, spite 
of the most strenuous opposition in their orthodox congregation; and 
the numerous members of another congregation in Hungary asked 
us to send them our books. 

In a word, dear.sir, Unitarianism has a glorious future in our coun- 
try. Our Conference in Buda-Pesth, in the past year, made a great 
sensation, and not only the common people, but literary and scientific 
men also, show a great sympathy to us, and highly approve our en- 
deavors and works. If we were in a wealthier condition we could 
do more. But instead of wealth we have energy and spirit, as our 
forefathers had, and we won’t fail! 

With kind regards and good wishes, I am, dear sir, 

Yours most truly, 


Joun Kovacs. 
To Rev. Charles Lowe. \ 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Dr. John Frederic Hoffman, in bis story of the Syrian Antio- 
chus (Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, Kénig von Syrien), uses to good 
purpose his material in Greek and Roman and Jewish history, com- 
paring Josephus and the Maccabean books with the classic writers, 
and bringing from the comparison much light upon the later Jewish 
history and the epoch and influence of the prophet Daniel. The 
Fourth Monarchy, as he views it, is the Macedonian. The mono- 
graph is short, but it is clearly written, impartial in tone, and care- 
ful in the investigation. 

2. Few scholars will be bold enough to attempt to make a theo- 
logical system out of the plethoric and heterogeneous Talmud. Dr. 
_M. Duschak ventures in the crowded labyrinth, and has brought out 
from his study of the parables and traditions of more than five hun- 
dred years some quite “clear views” of what the Talmudists believed 
of God, of his holy name, of his attributes; of angels and of demons ; 
of the future life; of Messiah; of the peculiar people; of the sacred 
land; of scripture; and of tradition. Hebrew scholars will take ex- 
ceptions to some of his renderings. In an appendix there are some 
remarks upon the later Jewish notion of the relation of the church 
to the state. The book has two hundred and eighty pages, and its 
title is, “ Die biblisch-talmudische Glaubenslehre nebst einer dazu 
gehoerigen Beilage ueber Staat und Kirche.” 

3. Herr E. A. Gans, in a short essay of twenty-eight pages, on the 
Epistle of James (Ueber Gedankengang, Gedankenentwickelung, und 
Gedanken Verbindung in Briefe des yakobus), repudiates the notion 
that this was intended as a theological treatise, and sees in it only a 
letter written straight on, in the natural way, the thought coming up 
spontaneously. The divisions of the Epistle, as he views them, are 
not sharp or artificial or for a dogmatic purpose. He does not discuss 
the relation of this letter of James to those of Paul, or its impor- 
tance as a sign of early Christian theology, but only its general mean- 
ing and spirit. 

4. If anything would seem to be settled in New Testament criti- 
cism,-it is that the Apocalypse was not written by the same John who 
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wrote the Epistles and the Gospel. But Hermann Gebhardt thinks 
that he has reversed the verdict, and confirmed the church tradition, 
in his thick octavo of four hundred and eighty-six pages (Der Lehr- 
begriff der Apokalypse und sein Verhaeltniss zur Lehrbegriff des 
Evangeliums und der Episteln des Johannes). He has an edifying 
method of reconciling the discrepancies of thought and sentiment 
between the wrath of the Seer and the love of the Evangelist. His 
reasoning is too much of the @ priori kind, and will not satisfy criti- 
cal souls, as it is not conformed to critical rules. 

5. The first volume of a German translation of the great work of 
Dozy, on the “ Mussulmans of Spain,” has appeared at Leipsic, under 
the supervision of the authdr. The title is slightly changed to read, 
“ Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien.” Dozy, we believe, is a Dutch- 
man by race, but he is at home in many tongues, and is especially 
expert in Arabic. No man living probably knows more of Arabic 
history and the sects of Islam. Some of his theories are open to 
question, — notably that which makes the Israelites of the tribe of 
Simeon builders of the shrine at Mecca. On the language and faith 
of the Moors and Arabs he is the highest authority. 

6. The strange theory that some French writers, more patriotic 
than wise, have undertaken to defend, that the Chancellor Gerson is 
the author of the “Imitation of Christ,” is completely set aside by 
Karl Hirsche, in a most thorough and learned argument, fortified by 
the study of a manuscript of the “Imitation,” in the Brussels’ Li- 
brary, in the handwriting of Thomas a Kempis. He proves that the 
book was written by the man whose name it bears. This first vol- 
ume is solid enough, — five hundred and sixty-five pages, — but a sec- 
ond will follow. Herr Hirsche is of opinion that the “Imitation” 
was a kind of poem, and that it ought to be printed in rhythmic form. 
The volume is prefatory to a new edition of the book from the Brus- 
sels’ copy, as the title indicates,—* Prolegomena zu einen neuen Aus- 
gabe der Imitatio Christi nach dem Autograph des Thomas von Kem- 
pen, zugleich eine Einfuehrung in saemmtliche Schriften des Thomas, 
so wie ein Versuch zu entgueltiger Feststellung der Thatsache, dass 
Thomas, und kein Anderer der Verfasser der Imitatio ist.” This 
title shows that we may expect almost a library of “ Imitation” lit- 
erature. 

7. Dr. G. G. Moerikofer, in his modest life of Pastor Breitinger, 
of Zurich, has given a most attractive sketch of one of the leading 
minds of Switzerland in the days of bigotry, —a sweet, noble, toler- 

12 
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ant, and admirable man, who wrote and taught and advised and ruled 
in the spirit of a reformer of the nineteenth century. The book 
gives a graphic picture of the Swiss life of the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century. (G. G. Breitinger: Zuerich. Eine Kulturbild 
aus der Zeit des dreissigjaehrigen Krieges.) 

8. In the interest now taken in the relation of the church to the 
state, it is pleasant to have the opinion of the great medizval dictator 
of faith. It is soundly Papal as we find it in the book of Dr. G. G. 
Baumann, “ Die Staatslehre des heiligen Thomas von Aquino.” The 
doctrine of this greatest of all Catholic philosophers, however, is not 
altogether favorable to royal tyranny, and has a suggestion of limited 
monarchy. 

9. The Licentiate Pfannenschmidt attempts no exhaustive history 
of the order of monks with whom he was for a time domiciled; yet, 
in spite of tedious genealogies and long and rambling notes, he has 
given rather a picturesque account of the Trappist brethren. (Illus- 
trirte Geschichte der Trappisten, oder der zur urspruenglichen Strenge 
zurueckgekehrten Benedektinen Cisterciencier-moenche seit ihrem 
Urspruenge bis auf unsere zeit.) The first third of the volume tells 
the vows and ways of the Benedictines and Cistercians and monks of 
Clugny; the second third relates the origin of the Trappists and the 
story of De Rancé and his influence; the rest of the volume describes 
the Order as the writer saw them, their dress, manners, routine, indus- 
try and piety. The good Licentiate thinks the silent brotherhood to 
be human benefactors. His authorities for Benedictine history are 
not quite adequate. 

10. If vehemence of phrase and earnestness of zeal can strengthen 
a plea, Pastor R. Mobius has said an effective word for Christianity 
in the school. (Die Christliche Schule). He opposes the godless 
training that would keep out the Evangelical scheme from the na- 
tional schools, and give them over to indifference, unbelief, and athe- 
ism. The school is the support of the church. Infidelity is a French 
importation which Herr Mobius patriotically hates. 

11. From Berlin comes a small volume of riddles and charades 
(Raethsel und Charaden), which have special interest as the inven- 
tion of the famous Schleiermacher. They are not religious, but they 
are as hard to guess as some of the religious puzzles which the great 
“veilmaker” proposed from the pulpit, and the meaning of which is 
still unrevealed. 
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[The two following papers have been officially furnished by the 
Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books. Apart from their in- 
trinsic value, they illustrate the thoroughness and impartiality and the 
method of working of this Commission, and show how the results may 


help to create a higher standard in the writing and publishing of . 
books. — Ep.] 


We would call the attention of our friends, who like to buy for 
their children something more instructive or more “solid” than the 
stories which make so large a part of juvenile literature, to two books 
which have come to our notice in the last year. 

The first is Myths and Heroes; or, The Childhood of the World. 
Edited by Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D. It is a 16mo. volume, of three 
hundred and twenty-four pages, clearly printed on tinted paper, with 
fourteen illustrations. As no author’s name is attached, Dr. Smith 
must be held responsible for whatever the book contains. Its first 
title is taken from what are designated as Parts III. and IV., which 
occupy two hundred and three pages of the body of the volume. 

Part III. is the reproduction, in modern version, of some of the 
old Greek stories, which we had thought could never lose their 
charm. But, alas! the version is very modern, and the vigor, fresh- 
ness, and beauty have been so dried out of the old tales that they are 
now only bare poles, from which shreds of improving reflections and 
moral sentiments flutter in the wind—shreds, do we say? nay, rather 
whole garments of singular construction. Part IV. is made up of 
episodes from Greek history, the stories of Themistocles, Epaminon- 
das, Demosthenes, and others, each also pointing its moral, and made 
to say, at somewhat tedious length, “This is vice,” or, “ This is 
virtue.” 

We do not ourselves like this style of writing for the young. 
There may be such a thing as morality made too easy, or, at least, 
too obtrusive; and we have heard that the most elaborately con- 
structed scarecrows are not always the most effective. We know 
of many children, and perhaps some grown persons, who would sym- 
pathize with the little girl who thought it nice that “ Moral” was 
printed plainly at the end of fables, “so that everybody might know 
just where to skip.” 

We have no means of knowing what may be the “ editor’s” share 
in the text of this part of the volume, but we think we are justified 
in attributing to him the foot-notes with which Part III. is enliv- 
ened. The following is the introductory note attached to the first 
story, that of the Golden Fleece. It strikes the key-note of the 
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whole: “In the fables of the heathen nations we often find frag- 
ments of Bible stories, strangely mixed up or distorted, and giving 
evidence that the Bible stories were once known to the people.” 
Here is another, with the account of Jason’s pouring out a libation 
. on his ship. ‘The italics are our own. “ These offerings of the 
Greeks must have had their origin in the offerings of the Mosaic 
ritual.” Again, in the same story: “In these giants, conflicts, and 
slaughters there seems to be an indistinct reference to the progress of 
the Israelites in the conquest of the land of Canaan.” So of Her- 
cules: “The story of his weaving among the maids of Omphale, and 
being beaten by her with a slipper, evidently grew out of Samson’s 
amours with Deliah.” As if “ Deliah,” of whom we have always 
heard as “ Delilah,” were the only woman of old who had fooled a 
man and then scorned him. Again, in the translation of Hercules 
from his funeral pile: “This story is a reproduction of the history of 
the ascent of Elijah into heaven.” Samson and Elijah together 
make a somewhat curious combination, but perhaps not more so than 
Joseph and Daniel, who are “reproduced” in the story of Bellero- 
phon. Of the tradition of the difficulty of finding the grave of The- 
seus, the writer says, with, we think, too modest a use of exclamation 
points: “Does not this grow out of the narrative of the unknown 
grave of Moses!” And of the adventure of Ulysses, when he was 
tossed two days and two nights on the sea, but the third day lifted by 
a great wave and borne near the shore: “ We can hardly fail to rec- 
ognize an indistinct allusion to the narrative of Jonah.” It is kind, 
but hardly safe, in the “editor” to attribute to his readers sagacity 
equal to his own. We confess that it never would have occurred to 
us that a maritime people like the Greeks would need to seek hints 
of the perils of the sea from the Jews. 

The absolute certainty with which the writer speaks is impressive, 
and the probable result, as to chronological data, in the mind of a 
young person is worth considering, but all this is noteworthy mainly 
for the company in which we find it. The separate introductions to 
these two parts designate them as the appendix and the sequel to the 
earlier parts. It is, apparently, an innovation of this “editor” by 
which a book takes its title from its appendix rather than ‘from its 
main text; but perhaps this is allowable when the appendix occupies 
two hundred pages, and the text ninety. For these ninety pages, as 
well as for the others, there is no hint of the real authorship, nor the 
slightest reference to authorities. But here we can supply the defi- 
ciency. 
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There was recently published in England a little book called The 
Childhood of the World, which is, as will be noticed, the second title 
of the volume we have been examining. It was written by Mr. 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., and, in the words of the preface, “is an 
attempt to narrate, in as simple language as the subject will permit, 
the story of man’s progress from the unknown time of his early ap- 
pearance upon the earth to the period from which writers of history 
ordinarily begin.” It is not too much to say that the attempt is 
entirely successful. The book traces, first, the material progress of 
man through the stone and iron ages, and then the development of 
his ideas about himself and the world of matter and of spirit around 
him. The whole is written in so fearless, yet so reverent and so lov- 
ing a spirit, that it is invaluable to any one who would teach chil- 
dren the truths which of the scientific study of the last half-century 
has made known to us. . 

Of this book Mr. E. B. Tylor, himself an authority on this sub- 
ject, says, — 


“This genial little volume is a child’s book as to shortness, cheap- 
ness, and simplicity of style, though the author reasonably hopes that 
older people will use it as a source of information, not popularly accessi- 
ble elsewhere, as to the life of primitive man and its relation to our own. 
If the time has come for the public to take to this book, it will have a 
certain effect in the world. It is not a mere compilation from the authors 
mentioned in the preface, but takes its own ground, and stands for itself 
and by itself. Mr. Clodd has thought out his philosophy of life, and uses 
his best skill to bring it into the range of a child’s view.” 


And Prof. Max Miiller writes to the author, — 


“T read your little book with great pleasure. I have no doubt it will 
do good, and hope you will continue your work. Nothing spoils our 
tempers so much as having to unlearn in youth, manhood, or even old 
age, so many things which we were taught as children. A book like 
yours will prepare a far better soil in the child’s mind, and I was de- 
lighted to have it to read to my children.” 


The mere statement of the way in which Mr. Clodd has worked, 
by the careful comparison of the earliest traditions and growth of all 
nations, and the result of such work, in a belief in the absolute and 
constant presence of God with all people at all times, is sufficient to 
indicate the difference between his theology and that which is founded 
on the supremacy of one book and one nation, and which is so appar~ 
ent in the foot-notes we have been examining. It is evident that Mr. 
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Clodd could never have written those notes. It is certain that the 
author of those could never have written Mr. Clodd’s book. It is 
hard to understand how any man could fail to see the impossibility of 
reconciling the two, or the absurdity of putting them side by side 
without such reconciling. And yet the first ninety-two pages of the 
volume entitled “ Myths and Heroes,” &c., are a reproduction (with 
a few exceptions, word for word) of the English book. A part of 
Mr. Clodd’s preface is even made to do duty for this entire volume: 
the part omitted contains personal remarks, and the acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to certain authorities. It is easy to see that such 
acknowledgment would be quite out of the line of the present 
“ editor.” 

Of the alterations in the text of which we have spoken, we believe 
there is not one in the first sixty-five pages. It is in the introduc- 
tion to Part II., which treats of man’s ideas, that the “editor” begins 
his work. And this is how he does it. He omits Mr. Clodd’s state- 
ment that some people have spoken of God as being near only. a few 
of his children, and leaving the rest to care for themselves and never 
to find him. And he alters the following paragraph by omitting the 
parts enclosed in brackets and adding the words in Italics : — 


“The rudest, and to us in some things the most shocking, forms of 
religion were [not invented by any devil, permitted by God to delude 
men to destruction, but were, as we learn from savage races now] con- 
nected with the early struggles of man from darkness to twilight [for no 
man really loves the darkness], and from twilight to full day.” 


And he omits the argument that, since in the face of the realities 
of life and death men could not have set themselves down to frame a 
deliberate lie, therefore the false opinions of some early nations came 
from ignorance, and not from wickedness. The “editor” is appar- 
ently a believer in total depravity. Here is evidence sufficient to 
show the style of his work. He carefully strikes out the incidental 
statement that some of the sacred books of other faiths are “ older 
than our own,” and qualifies the opinion that no ancient book is free 
from myths, legends, and coarse ideas about God, by the phrase, “ex- 
cept the Bible.” And he omits Mr. Clodd’s earnest appeal to the 
children to study some branch of natural science, and to use their 
knowledge well. 

And then he takes this book, which, whatever may or may not be 
its merits, is at least entitled to the fair and unbiased consideration 
due to the work of a careful student and an honest man, and, without 
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note or comment, without explanation or apology, he tacks on to it 
such an appendix and sequel as we have seen, adds some twenty 
pages of “General Considerations on Mythology, adapted to shed 
light on the entire subject,” which, in a weak and disconnected way, 
go over some of the ground traversed by Mr. Clodd, and his work is 
done. The book is made. And as long as the public is content to 
buy children’s books by the title-page, such work will be done; for, 
though this case has some peculiarly aggravating features, it is only 
one of many instances in which we have found English, and some- 
times American, books reproduced as new material, without the 
author’s name, and with such alteration of title as precludes their 
instant recognition. 


We hear occasionally some inquiry about the means as well as the 
result of our work, the road we travel as well as the end we reach. 
From one point of view it seems as-if it might be so easy to decide 
whether a book, especially a child’s book, is good or bad, desirable or 
undesirable, that there would be little need of consultation, or much 
expenditure of time. On the other hand, to any one who is con- 
scious of the subtle, often unrecognized influences which affect the 
judgment of each individual reader,— such as the force of early train- 
ing, of confirmed habits of thought, of special interests, and even of 
the constantly shifting moods of freshness or weariness, — it may well 
seem almost impossible that thirty or more individual opinions should 
result in entire harmony. Both views are correct. There are a great 
many books whose merits or demerits stand so plainly on the face 
that it is perfectly fair to base the decision of the Commission on the 
reports of four or five careful readers. But in the course of a year 
there are sure to be a few books, perhaps not more than one or two, 
which call out the widest differences in opinion, and are read by 
nearly every member of the Commission. In the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is at least the certainty that no individual prejudice or 
mood will be allowed undue weight, and probably each one of us has 
at some time seen a valued favorite, endeared by old association or 
personal inicrest, ruthlessly put aside by the cool decision of the 
majority. In such cases we doubtless console ourselves by the fact, 
which, indeed, we recognize in all our action, that the refusal of the 
Commission to cordially endorse any particular book by no means 
withdraws that book from general circulation, or prevents it from 
appealing to the public judgment. 

The books which thus become test books with us will, of course, 
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be something more than mere story books. They must have been 
written with some purpose beyond amusement, and will be likely to 
deal with some of the important questions of the day. They will be 
books with decided merits, and also with prominent defects, and will 
call forth lively discussion. We have in hand a note from one of 
our number, not resident in Boston, but who occasionally attends 
our meetings, where we gladly welcome any of our corresponding 
members. She was present at one such discussion recently, and 
writes, — 

“ When a book calls forth so much diversity of opinion among wom- 
en equally thoughtful and intelligent, it seems fairer, whether it is ac- 
cepted or rejected, both to the author and the reader, to give a digest of 
the varying views. At least it would stimulate parents and teachers to 
read such books and judge for themselves, and give them, in a measure, 
the quickening influence of just such a meeting as the one at which I 
was present. You who live in the exciting, stimulating atmosphere of 
your meetings can hardly realize how valuable and helpful it is. Do let 
us outsiders get a little breath of it now and then.” 


In response to this request we take this opportunity to report the 
discussion to which the lady refers. One of the books under consid- 
eration was “Lucy Maria,” by Mrs. Diaz. It is the story of a 
country girl, who, in order to fit herself more thoroughly as a teacher 
of young children, takes the position of seamstress in a family in 
Boston, where she can enjoy the advantages of a city. She tells the 
story of her own life there, and of the lives around her, in letters to 
her friends at home. 

The merits of the book are easily seen. The lesson the author 
would teach is that of “looking out for the main chance,” as she 
styles it,— in other words, pursuing steadily a worthy object, and 
taking the hardships and obstacles which come in the way of that 
pursuit uncomplainingly, and as a part of the fair price to be paid for 
any good thing. Lucy Maria and her friends are philosophers. The 
book is full of bright and wise sayings. One of our members reports : 
“TT like very much its democratic spirit, its appreciation of the dignity 
of labor, its generally healthful tone, and its life-like descriptions of 
New England country life. I have no doubt that to many young 
girls, just coming face to face with the problems of life, its sugges- 
tions of life’s true meaning would be of great value.” And another: 
“J found myself constantly coming on some thought or suggestion so 
valuable that I wanted to extract it for my daughter.” Still another 
lady says, “I think it fresh, natural, honest, full of the tenderest 
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homeliness, of genuine self-respect, of honorable ambition, of rever- 
ence for age, of beautiful family affection and true hospitality.” 

The defects are equally prominent. The main incidents of the 
book are the “love affairs,” so called, of the various persons.in whom 
Lucy Maria is interested; and her eagerness to gratify this interest 
and curiosity betrays her into watchfulness and scheming, to which 
we cannot but feel a really high-minded girl would never have 
stooped. She does indeed recognize and repent her want of delicacy 
in one instance, but the repentance is not such as to prevent her 
using the knowledge she had gained; and, as her planning always 
has good results, the necessary inference is that such interference is 
allowable, if not praiseworthy. And not content with knowing these 
results herself, Lucy Maria writes them down for the entertainment 
of her friends. Every one knows what great skill is required to 
make a book in the form of an autobiagraphy which shall not sug- 
gest to the reader some betrayal of confidence in the writer’s dealing 
with the affairs of other people. Some allowance may fairly be 
claimed on the ground that it is absolutely necessary that the reader 
should be told such and such facts; but surely it is not necessary to 
make them the prominent topics in letters intended for family read- 
ing. On this point the verdict was almost unanimous. One critic 
says, “In real life we should consider such a free discussion of heart- 
secrets an evidence of want of delicacy in the writer.” Another: 
“The letters violate that delicate sense of honor in relation to the 
affairs of others which is always a prominent trait of character in 
every noble and refined woman.” And a third: “I consider this a 
breach of trust, and not in character with so high-minded a woman 
as Lucy Maria.” 

Here, then, the book stood. Of course, on this line there were all 
shades of opinion from enthusiastic admiration to entire disapproval. 
We have heard Lucy. Maria characterized as, “ Meddlesome Matty,” 
a gossiping, unprincipled, scheming young person, to be sternly ex- 
cluded from every home where honor and delicacy and consideration 
for others’ rights have any hold. And she has been presented to us 
as a most charming companion, whose tender, cordial sympathy and 
interest gave her a claim to our entire confidence, altogether the most 
desirable of friends. 

Of course also there are minor details of criticism. To many read- 
ers the book was artistically poor, the style wearisome and disjointed, 
and the local allusions and family jokes, which lend brightness to 
private letters, became stale and dull by repetition. Separate inci- 
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dents and characters in the story also came in for a share in the dis- 
cussion ; but it was felt that the real ground on which judgment was 
to be rendered was the relative weight of these chief merits and 
defects. 

Perhaps the following criticism gives, as nearly as any expression 
by one member can, the views of the large majority that voted not 
to place the book upon our list: — 


“The confusion of characters, the very poor style, and the painful 
want of refinement, constantly conflict with the agreeable impressions 
produced by Lucy Maria’s own enthusiasm, philanthropy, and spirit of 
kindly self-sacrifice. Her aspirations are so uniformly high that surely 
a kind Providence would have occasionally directed her steps, in real 
life, more into the ways of peace. The very phrase ‘possible lovers’ 
implies a gossiping outlook over life. Repentance after one experiment 
upon a girl’s feelings does not prevent the heroine from being ever ready 
to venture upon a similar one. Sundry unpleasant details in the book, 
such as the marriage of the old people, Albert Daniel’s treatment of the 
‘two Betseys,’ and his illness or lunacy (or whatever may be the proper 


term to use), with his recovery by means of mesmerism are objection- 
able.” 


Another reader, whose high appreciation of the merits and purpose 
of the book we have already quoted, adds: “ But the story of Emmeline 
and Albert Daniel, and the foolish romance of love plans, mar all this 
goodness so much that I cannot accept it.” Still another says, “I 
feel sincere regret that a book, which from its freshness and natural- 


ness will be so widely read, should fall so far short of being the right 
book for young girls.” 


Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his book, “The 
Old Faith and the New Faith,” and a Confutation of its Material- 
istic Views. By Hermann Ulrici. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Charles P. Krauth, D.D. Pp. 167. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English, & Co. 1874. 

Although not an epoch-making book, in the sense in which that 
word may be applied to his earliest work, Dr. Strauss’s closing word 
to the public, on what proved to be the eve of his departure from a 
busy and troubled life, has called forth a swarm of reviews and re- 
joinders from all sides of the theological sky. Jews and Free Reli- 
gionsts, old Catholics and Protestants, theologians and philosophers, 
have each made known their special controversies with him. One of 
the best of these critiques is that now given us in an English dress. 
Prof. Ulrici of Halle is best known to English readers from his work 
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upon Shakespeare, which gave him an honorable place among the 
poet’s critics ; but his German reputation is rather founded on his solid 
works in philosophical thought, and especially on that entitled “ God 
and Nature.” In the little volume before us Prof. Ulrici deals with 
Strauss “not as a theologian but as a philosopher,” and criticizes his 
claims to weight as a philosophical thinker with much acuteness. 
Leaving the answer of his question, “ Are we still Christians?” to the 
theologians, he devotes himself to keenly pointing out the defects of 
logic and the unphilosophical spirit in which the questioner has 
answered his own other interrogatories, “Have we religion still?” 
“What is our apprehension of the universe?” and “ How shall we 
order our life?” The brochure has the weight of a competent 
authority, and though sharp in its satirical rejoinder, is excellent in 
temper; and it is well to make it accessible to the public who do not 
read German. 

Nearly half of the volume is filled by Vice-provost Krauth’s Intro- 
duction, a part of which is well occupied with an all-too-brief sketch 
of the various criticisms which have appeared in reply to Dr. Strauss. 
The whole space might have been profitably employed in giving a good 
summary of this noteworthy literature. The remainder of the Intro- 
duction is less profitably devoted to what is rather a popular discourse 
against materialism than a serious discussion of that subject. 


The Revision of the English Version of the Bible. By Dorus Clarke, 

D.D. Pp. 70. Boston: American Tract Society. 

This address, first given in a Boston church of the Trinitarian 
Congregational body, presents very well, for a popular audience, many 
of the arguments in favor of such a revision, and the reasons for 
believing that it is in good hands under the committees in England 
and America who have undertaken the work. It would be well 
placed in the hands of some of our wealthy men, who need to be in- 
terested in this matter, that the American committee may not be com- 
pelled to contribute of their money as they already do so generously 
of their time. 

The manner in which Dr. Clarke meets the fears and scruples of 
those who heard his discourse is ingenious and must have been quite 
effective. We are led, however, to think him better employed in 
pleading for the Translation than he would be in helping to make it, 
when we find him claiming that “there is not a sound, Orthodox and 
Evangelical creed or symbol of faith, every part of which cannot be 
proved by any respectable translation of God’s Word ;” and yet more 
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when he states that the text, 1. Tim. iii. 16, and Acts-xx. 28, “God 

. was received up into glory,” and “The church of God which 
he hath purchased with his own blood,” “ will probably be retained, 
in spite of all objections, as their genuineness is sustained by suffi- 
cient proof.” Was it necessary to make this confident affirmation, to 
soothe the doctrinal claims of the Mount Vernon Church ? 
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